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CONSIDERABLE amount of controversy is goin 
on in the country at present, although it is 
not represented in the newspapers, as to whether 
agriculture, after its long period of depression, is not 
beginning to come round again. Many people refuse 
absolutely to believe it. They have been accustomed for well- 
nigh a quarter of a century to speak of husbendry as a ruined 
profession, and it is by no means easy for them to bring their 
minds to recognise that the old state of things is beginning to 
give way; yet some such change was absolutely inevitable. 
The rule that we are never tired of repeating is that population 
continually inclines to overtake and pass the means of subsistence. 
But in a very interesting paper read not long ago to the 
Statistical Society, Major Craigie, of the Board of Agriculture, 
whose command over figures is at the present time unrivalled in 
Great Britain, and perhaps in the whole world, showed in a 
wonderfully effective way how quickly population increases, 
especially in those parts of the globe that are coming under 
cultivation. Indeed, if one extends the survey until it is world- 
wide, we are astonished to find how much the annual increment 
is. In India, for example, the most characteristic feature of 
British rule is that under it the natives multiply to a degree 
previously unparalleled in their history. For that two reasons 
may be given. Practical English sense, instead of following 
the Oriental plan and accepting plague and destruction as 
commands of destiny, has resolutely attempted to remove their 
causes. Thus the wholesale destruction of human life to which 
the inhabitants of India have been accustomed for ages, if not 
altogether got rid of, has been greatly reduced. Peace and 
better methods of cultivation have greatly improved the 
production of the land, and plentiful food, as is invariably the 
case, has shown its results in a higher birth-rate. The problem 
facing us in India is how in the future those increasing herds of 
human beings are to be fed. It may be said, no doubt, that 
India has exercised no particular effect upon agricultural prices 
in Great Britain. 1t does not send us food in bulk considerable 
enough to cause either rising or falling in our markets, and it does 
not take food to an extent that is perceptible upon the cultivation 
of our English acres. Yet the question of food supply concerns 
the whole world, and it never will be properly understood until 
India is accepted as a factor in its suppiy and demand. 

The increase of population that most directly bears upon 
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Great Britain is that of our great colonies and dependencies and 
of the United States of America. The last-mentioned country 
up to now has only sent us its surplus of cereals. This surplus 
had to be got rid of, and practically was sold for what it would 
fetch ; hence the very low prices that ruled in the English markets. 
3ut with every increase of population it is obvious that this 
effective surplus must diminish, and its diminution cannot go on 
for any length of time without producing a sensible rise in the 
prices per quarter of our English wheat. When the subject was 
thrashed out some years ago, the reply to this was that there still 
remained so many districts in America awaiting agricultural 
development that the food supply was likely for many a long day 
to grow more quickly than the consumption. But at least one 
great authority argued that beiore those who heard him had lived 
for the length of another generation, they would find that white 
men were forced to adopt other methods of feeding themselves, 
because the supply of wheat would run short. He suggested 
that in the amazing fertility of the products there might be found 
a supply even equal to this gigantic demand, or alternatively that 
chemistry would be able to make or extract a food lesser in bulk, 
but equal in nourishment to the diet now in common use. What- 
ever truth might lie in these speculations, it is becoming more 
and more evident that the supply of wheat tends to adjust itself 
to the requirements of the human race. The tithe average proves 
a considerable increase to have taken place in this country during 
the last septennium, and probably this increase will go on in the 
years to come, for other countries are increasing their population 
as well as America. Russia, Germany, and _ several other 
European countries, including our own Scotland, are growing in 
population very quickly. The new mouths eat up the home 
products and increase the demand for those from abroad. 

These general reflections, however, by no means exhaust the 
subject, but there are concrete facts to prove that depression no 
longer broods over the country as it once did. We have already 
instanced the rise in the price of wheat. The estate sales are 
equally eloquent. Even as late as three or four years ago land 
was sold within easy driving distance of the Bank of England 
for the trifling sum of £5 or £6 an acre, and a great part of 
Iissex lay derelict, but it is rarely now that any of these 
ridiculously cheap lots of land come to the hammer, Estates are 
now fetching a reasonable price in the market. Anyone who 
takes the trouble to make a pilgrimage through Essex will find 
that deplorable county presenting a very different picture from 
that given in the notable report made to Government 
by Mr. Hunter Pringle. Land which was coloured black in the 
map accompanying his remarks is now not only cultivated, but 
cultivated intensively, and in a manner to yield the most 
abundant crops. Where waste and desolation lay all round, the 
Jand is now smiling with orchard trees and berry-bearing bushes. 
In other places dairies have been established, and men are 
deriving a comfortable, if not a luxurious, livelihood by 
producing milk for London consumption. 

lfarmers have discovered by practical experience that, as 
Mr. Hanbury reminded them, milk is their only remaining 
monopoly, and the number of people engaged in its production 
is annually increasing. It has been argued, however, that the 
decline in the milking herds shown in the returns of the Board 
of Agriculture points to some falling away in this business ; but 
in this case, we imagine, a merely temporary check is being 
accepted as a permanent one. The check in itself is evidence 
of a revival of agriculture, since it was in large measure due to a 
notable rise in the price of meat. Over a great part of England 
the method of dairying commonly in use is for farmers to purchase 
heifers with their first calf, take two or three seasons’ milk from 
them, and then sell them to the butcher. Thus between milk 
and meat there is a very close connection, and when meat 
goes up in price a diminution in the number of milking cows 
follows as a natural result. During the past year or two this 
tendency was strengthened by the fact that, owing to the long 
continuance of drought, winter keep was uncommonly scarce, 
and farmers were glad to reduce their livestock to the lowest 
limits. But all this is very far from showing that anything like 
a relapse has taken place in the condition of agriculture ; on the 
contrary, it very decidedly points to a notable improvement, 
and as far as one is justified in making a prophecy, this most 
favourable condition of things is likely to continue. 





Our Portrait Illustrations. 


UR frontispiece this week requires no explanation. — It is 

a group of His Majesty and four of the children of the 

Prince of Wales. The youngest Prince, the sound of 

whose ‘welcome has scarce died away, is, of course, not repre- 

sented. On page 62 will be found a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 

St. John Brodrick, who was married last Monday to the 

Secretary of State for War. The Hon. Mrs. St. John Brodrick 

is the daughter of Lady Jeune and the late Colonel the Hon. 
J. C. Stanley, younger brcether of Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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“\HE marriage of a Cabinet Minister is such a rare 
event in this country that our warm congratulations 
are due to Mr. Brodrick. Usually politicians take 
so long to attain eminence that what is called a 
young man in the Cabinet is regarded as an old one 

out: de it, and hence perhaps the novelty of the event that 
too) place on Monday. Mr. Brodrick has proved himself a 
pop ar and efficient Minister. He had the Prime Minister of 
En. and as his best man, and we are sure that friends of his own 
par.» will be joined by his political opponents when they wisb 
for im a prolonged and happy married life, the more so as his 
bri. belongs to one of our oldest and most distinguished families. 


As far as can be judged, Mr. Chamberlain’s reception in 
South Africa bas been of the most genuine and hearty kind. 
Among both English and Dutch he has aroused an enthusiasm 
second to nothing we have witnessed since the days of the great 
Midiothian campaign. What the practical outcome will be it is 
somewhat difficult to determine at present. No doubt when one 
comes to think of it, it is a proceeding that can only be described 
as somewhat strong when the head of a department chooses to 
make a personal visit to the scene of operations controlled by a 
subordinate. We all know and appreciate the very great ability 
and trustworthiness of Lord Milner, and one hopes that Mr. 
Chamberlain will be able to see eye to eye with him in all 
matters of importance. Yet with two men of so much indi- 
viduality and originality, there is always the chance, however 
remote, that they may come to a difference of opinion, and one 
can only hope that in this instance it will not become so vital 
as to preclude them from working together. 


The death of Senor Sagasta removes a prominent figure 
from the politics of Europe. He was born in 1827, so that he 
was in his seventy-sixth year. His career was a very striking 
and interesting one, as he began as a simple engineer in the 
school at Macrid. At twenty-seven he was elected a member of 
the Cortes, and as a representative member of the town Zamora. 
Two years later he was a fugitive for having taken part in 
the revolutionary movement. He strenuously opposed Queen 
Isabella, and twice was obliged to leave his country on account 
of this, and it was not till 1868, when she was driven from the 
throne, that he returned to his native land. It was in 1880 that 
he became leader of the Liberals, and the following year Prime 
Minister of Spain, a position which he held till 1883. His later 
history, including his connection with the Spanish-American War, 
is fresh in our memory. ‘The last chapter of his life was not a very 
bright one, but he leaves behind him a memory of a strong and 
energetic man, who under more favourable circumstances might 
have won a reputation extending far beyond the boundary of his 
native country. 


Sir James Crichton-Browne delivered a most interesting 
address the other day at a meeting of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association. His subject was the dangers to health in connection 
with food, and he particularly directed attention to certain facts 
connected with the recent cases of typhoid ascribed to the 
consumption of oysters. He is in favour of legislation to ensure 
gteater purity of river water, but he does not think that this in 
itself will be sufficient or will come in time to be of much 
good. He would first of all give the control of oyster-beds to 
county councils, borough councils, and port sanitary authorities 
Within their respective jurisdictions. These authorities, he 
imagines, would take care to divert the sewage from the 
Proximity of the beds, or where that was impossible they would 
remove the beds altogether. All laying or fattening beds if 
roved to be infected should be closed, and all oyster laying 
beds and ponds should be registered and inspected periodically 
by the medical officer of health. He would subject retail shops 
to the same degree of inspection. By these means no doubt 
soinething practical could be effected. 
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But the most interesting part of Dr. Crichton-Browne’s 
lecture was that in which he analysed the effects of modern 
civilisation on food and poison. He holds evidence to be strong 
that modern civilisation and habits of life tend towards alimentary 
inefficiency and to diminished resistance to the injurious bacteria 
harboured in food. In proof of this he instanced the great 
prevalence of dyspepsia and the fact that diseases of the stomach 
are more frequent than they were formerly, and he thought 
they were often attributable to nervous failure. The enormous 
consumption of mineral waters he considers to be an effect of 
the languid condition of the bowels brought on by modern 
conditions, and to this he traced the frequent occurrence of 
many diseases. Among these he instanced appendicitis, now so 
familiar a name in our ears, though not so long ago the word 
would have been regarded as a cryptic utterance. No doubt 
there is a great deal in all this. Our digestive efficiency appears 
to be as much impaired as the efficiency of the War Office, and 
the cure for many of our diseases would apparently be to take 
more exercise and fresh air. 


Christmas festivities cannot fail to make us connoisseurs in 
the flavour of turkeys and geese, and a course of the latter 
sagacious bird, that is so very wrongly selected as the type 
of folly, confirms to a wonderful degree one’s conviction of 
the justice of the popular idea that a common-fed goose is much 
superior to the farm-fed bird. As a matter of fact, there is 
no comparison. The latter has none of the wild gamey flavour 
of the former. And, since this is so decidedly the case, the 
further reflection strikes one that it is a pity more of our 
cottagers and small farmers living on commons and waste places 
do not rear a brood or two of geese each year. Many do so, and 
reap the profit; but there are many more who neglect the 
opportunities lying at their doors. The geese will practically 
feed themselves on a good, well-watered common, and are all 
the better for thus seeking their own food. And the purchaser, 
if he bea wise man and a good gastronomer (if there be such 
a word in the language), ought to see to it that his goose for 
Christmas, Michaelmas, or any festival that can be made the 
excuse for so great a dish, is a common-led bird. 


It is very noticeable in those counties, such as Sussex, that 
make a great business of poultry raising on the large, open 
heaths that so delightfully occupy a large area of the county, 
that in one respect the birds do much better on those parts of 
the heaths that lie relatively high. Asa general rule the species 
of fowl kept by the small farmers does not vary much—a mixed 
pack, with the Buff Orpington perhaps predominating, a mingling 
of some Black Spanish, but none of the kinds kept apart from 
the others, and all degrees of interchanging being very visible. 
Yet, though all appear to conduct their poultry raising in the 
same rather haphazard way, those that have the luck to have 
their small holdings on the upper lands seem to score heavily in 
the important point of getting many more eggs in the winter 
months in which “eggs are eggs’’—that is to say, when the 
price rules at anything between 2d. and 3d. In all probability 
the chief reason is that the higher-lying places get more of the 
sun, catch its rays earlier in the morning, and do not lose them 
so early in the evening. The domestic fowl is a believer in the 
virtues of early rising, and a comparatively early sunrise seems to 
suit his general health and well-being. 


The Canadian Depariment of Agriculture has issued a 
report which proves conclusively that the energetic attempts 
made during the last few years to increase the export of 
agriculture produce have been attended with the best results. 
Nor is an Englishman at all likely to find fault with them. If 
we must buy our food from abroad, it is better to have it from 
Canada or Australia than from any other foreign country, and 
a very great deal of it comes from the Dominion. Six years ago 
Canada sent *46 of the total amount of butter imported into the 
United Kingdom, but last year she sent 4°28 per cent. At the 
same time the price has increased by 18:7 per cent., so that last 
season’s increase in price applied to the quantity exported is 
equal to an increase of £154,537 over the business of the season 
of 1901. To some extent this has been due to the cold-storage 
system, but even more to the efforts of those Canadians who 
have come over to this country, attended shows, studied the 
markets, and in every possible way given advice and assistance 
to their countrymen. In cheese last year Canada sold to 
Great Britain 55°5 per cent. of the total importations of that 
product to the old country. The value of this cheese 
increased from 2,780,666 in 1896 to £3,920,000 during 
the twelve months ending June last. Corresponding increases 
have been made in the Canadian export of bacon, hams, and 
pork, and the Dominion is sending us far more wheat and flour 
than she used to. Most of us have known for some time that 
Canadian agriculture was looking up, but these figures give 
definition to what was only a vague idea before, 
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It seems to be becoming rather generally admitted that the 
Croydon gravel, which has so long been celebrated as a material 
for carriage drives in all parts of the country within reasonable 
distance of the places where this excellent formation of flints is 
dug from the soil, is gradually losing some of its qualities. The 
reason probably is that the demand for it has been so great that 
it is being taken from a lower stratum, At all events, there 
appears to be with it more admixture of a softer and less wearing 
stuff than used to be the case. The big flints are perhaps as 
good as ever ; it is rather in respect of the finer qualities used for 
carriage drives and garden paths that the falling off is to be 
noticed. It is most unfortunate that this should be so, for a 
pleasanter, drier, and smoother material is not to be found. In 
the Hastings sand formation there is a sandstone which, here 
and there, where the iron has mixed largely with it, is very 
durable, and in the Sevenoaks neighbourhood and so on to the 
east there is the Kentish rag, but none of these have either the 
good appearance or the wearing qualities of the Croydon gravel. 
Such as it still is, it is perhaps better than any other material, 
but it is hardly as good as it used to be. 





Probably no members of the community are likely to have 
a greater appreciation of a country life, when it comes in their 
way, than the overworked horses that are employed by the 
poorer classes in great cities, and it is just for the purpose of 
giving them this occasional country holiday that the Home of 
Rest for Horses was formed at Friar’s Place, Acton. The 
eleventh annual New Year’s dinner to the horses has just been 
celebrated, the Duchess of Portland’s horses (that is to say, three 
horses belonging to people who cannot afford to keep them at 
the Home, and for which the Duchess of Portland gives tickets 
of admission) sharing with the rest a banquet of apples, carrots, 
bread, and various equivalents to our Christmas turkey and 
plum-pudding. The main object of the Home is to enable poor 
people to put their horses out for a holiday when they are 
suffering from overwork or temporary illness, and it supplies 
horses temporarily on easy terms to replace those that are thus 
taken in. Old horses past work may be sent to end their days 
here in ease and dignity. Two subscribers’ letters admit free, 
or admission can be allowed on one subscriber’s letter and a pay- 
ment of half-a-crown a week. The president of this philianthropic 
charity is the Duke of Portland, now in India, who has taken 
great interest in it ever since it was started. The secretary is 
always ready to receive donations at 47, Buckingham Palace Road. 


TO DORA. 
Oh, veil that face; I may not dare 
To gaze upon its beauty now, 
lor whoe’er gazed on thing so fair, 
Nor felt what I may not avow ? 
Oh, shade those eyes, so softly bright 
I may not meet their melting rays; 
They shine with such voluptuous light, 
I faint, I perish, in their gaze. 
Oft in the visions of the night, 
And oft in fancy’s airy dreain, 
But never yet in waking sight 
Did such celestial vision beam. 


Among the recent sensations experienced in New York is to 
be counted the electrocution of an elephant. Long ago in this 
country the killing of an elephant was considered a great feat, 
and one that went mad in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century engaged we forget how many guns and soidiers to 
effect its destruction. But Topsy of New York met death in 
a more comfortable manner. She was coming to old age—at 
least she had been on show for thirty years in America—and had 
become bad-tempered, as old age often does, so that death seemed 
the only safeguard against her misdoings. The execution took place 
in public on Coney Island. A current of 6,600 volts was applied, 
and to expedite the effect of electricity she was previously fed 
with three carrots containing 460 grains of cyanide of potassium. 
After all this it scarcely needs to be chronicled that poor Topsy 
was dead in ten seconds, and other elephants can scarcely hope 
for an end more painless, if more peaceful. 








The establishment of daily papers on ship-board appears at 
a first glance to be a somewhat questionable advantage of modern 
ingenuity. Most of us look forward to a voyage as a complete 
rest from the worries and troubles of business and of private life, 
but Signor Marconi, with an ingenuity unparalleled almost in the 
history of invention, has discovered the means of breaking in 
upon this repose. After succeeding in telegraphing from England 
to America without wire, it followed as a natural consequence 
that he was able to send telegrams to any ship between these 
two countries. Thus any passenger may receive news of domestic 
affairs—births, deaths, and marriages by telegraph just the same 
as if he were on shore; and further than that, it is proposed to 
try the experiment of publishing a daily newspaper on board 
ship containing all the important intelligence of the day. We 
accept this innovation with a certain amount of grumbling, 
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which, however, does not conceal our very sincere admiratioy: of 
the cleverness, ingenuity, and perseverance which have accum- 
plished a feat that would have been considered beyond ihe 
possibility of a dream until a few years ago. 


It is reported that the whole period of a recent meeting of 
the United States Cabinet was expended in considering the . 
of the post-mistress of Indianola, whose grievance was “ir 
greater than that of any Irish post-mistress over whom the n 
ingenious of Irish members has yet wasted time. Her offe: 
was that she was coloured, and her punishment was a course 
insult and persecution by the white population which forced her 
into resignation. The punishment of the enlightened communiiy 
which showed this unreasoning prejudice against colour is 
franchisement as a post town. ‘The letters addressed to 
place will be forwarded and delivered by the staff of a nei: 
bouring town, thus causing the citizens of Indianola the great 
inconvenience.” That is all very fine, but the inconvenienc: 
the post-office department will surely be equally great. Imag 
a Birmingham postman called upon to deliver letters in Liverp 
at a moment’s notice. From some points of view the situati 
is funny ; but, regarded in a more serious light, it is an illust 
tion of a real difficulty constantly and increasingly present 
the United States. It is too long and complicated a matte: 
describe here, but it may be added, as not a little curious, t 
the instinctive disdain of the negro is far more conspicu: 
among the Northern deliverers than among the sometime sla 
owning Southerners. 


A correspondent writes: “Stray mention in one of tic 
newspapers of the fact that Monsignore Capel, the Monsign: 
‘Catesby’ of ‘ Lothair,’ was still living in seclusion in Californi 
set me browsing in ‘ Lothair’ to collect memories of the eccle- 
siastic who received the late Marquess of Bute and many others 
into the Roman Catholic communion; but I found some 
thing more interesting than sayings of that cultivated and 
eloquent ecclesiastic. It was nothing less than a wonderful 
prophecy which Disraeli put into the mouth of Miss Arundel, 
whose name, of course, is Roman Catholicism embodied. ‘ Had 
I that command of wealth of which we hear so much in the 
present day, and with which the possessors seem to know so 
little what to do, I would purchase some of those squalid streets 
in Westminster which are the shame of the metropolis, and 
clear a great space and build a real Cathedral, where the 
worship of heaven should be perpetually conducted in the full 
spirit of the ordinances of the Church.’ It would be supremely 
interesting to know whether, more than thirty-two years ago, the 
Roman Catholic authorities had their eye on this site, now 
occupied by the great and new cathedral, and Disraeli was aware 
of the project, or whether they took their idea from the shrewd 
Hebrew who became Lord Beaconsfield.” 


There is a rumour that an English syndicate has beeu 
formed to work Irish gold-mines. There would be nothing out 
of the way in this if it should prove to be correct, for it is well 
known that in ancient times, ‘“‘ when Malachi wore the collar of 
gold,” there must have been plenty of the precious metal in the 
Green Isle; and the many valuable golden ornaments which are 
to be seen in museums fully bear this out. Some hundred 
years ago the Irish Government undertook to develop gold 
mining in County Wicklow. In 1796 a nugget weighing 
220z. was found in a tributary of the river Avoca; and it was 
after the finding of this nugget that the Government started 
operations. For some years work was carried on, but only 
about £3,600 worth was got, and the enterprise was abandoned 
as unprofitable. Private mining, however, proved more success- 
ful, and it is said some £10,000 worth was found. The late Mr. 
?arnell always held the idea that there was gold on his property 
at Avondale, County Wicklow, but his prospecting never came 
to anything. All the same, there is no reason why, with modern 
appliances, a success should not be made of gold-mining in 
Ireland. 


A correspondent of the Times, Mr. R. E. Crompton, who is 
interested in the road-traffic problem, makes a long series of 
suggestions, some: of them of an obvious character, for the 
regulation of pedestrians and vehicies. It is the rule of the road 
that pedestrians should always bear to the right, but he will 
be indeed a great reformer who shall persuade ladies intent on 
shopping in Bond Street, and on gazing into shop windows, to 
obey the rule of the road while so engaged. 


In last week’s issue, by an unfortunate error, Worcestershire 
was substituted for Westmoreland as the county in which 
Levens Hall is situated. The place is very well known to 
several of our staff, and we very much regret the oversight by 
which, at the last moment, the wrong county was substituted for 
the right one. The name was perfectly correct in the passed 
proof, but subordinates in an office frequently suffer from what a 
witty Frenchman called trép de zéle. 
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N the year 1727 the Cottesmore and the Belvoir Hunts were 
managed by a kind of syndicate consisting of John, third 
Duke of Rutland, George Earl of Cardigan, Baptiste Earl 
of Gainsborough, John Lord Gower, and Scrope Lord 
Howe. These names are affixed to an agreement for 

defraying the expenses of hunting the two countries. The hounds 
were to be kept from October 15th to November 30th at Croxton, 
and from December Ist to January 31st at “‘Cotsmore.” After that 
the hounds were moved away, so that two months’ hunting was 
all the Cottes- 
more country 
had, and pro- 
bably as much 
as it had foxes 
for. When the 
syndicate broke 
up there was a 
dispute between 
the Duke of Rut- 
jand and Lord 
Gainsborough 
about the posses- 
sion of a certain 
caldron to which 
both parties laid 
claim. The cor- 
respondence 
which took place 
about the cal- 
dron enables us 
to fix the date of 
the beginning of 
theCottesmoreat 
about 1732. The 
Hunt is therefore 
as nearly as pos- 
sible of the same 
age as the Bel- 
voir, to which it 
is bound now, as 
In the past, by 
many ties. For miles the Hunts border on one another, and excur- 
sions over the line into each other’s territory are of common 
occur-ence. The Cottesmore is just now the most fashionable 
Hunt in England. Its present repute is due to a popular Master, 
a brijiant huntsman, and a pack of hounds which derive most 
of their blcod and their fine qualities from the Belvoir kennel. 
he Cottesmore has a splendid territory, but it must not be 
Supposed that the sport enjoyed is due only to those who control 
the Fiunt at present. The fact is that it is in a great degree the 
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result of the labours of their predecessors, Mr. Baird and George 
Gillson. The wise and gentle rule of the former during his 
twenty years of Mastership did much to establish and confirm 
the good feeling between the members of the Hunt and the owners 
and occupiers of the land, while the services of Gillson in the 
kennel may be understood by those who look at the pictures of 
the hounds which illustrate this article. The late huntsman, who 
still lives in prosperous and honoured retirement, has left his mark 
on the pack—the shoulders, which serve them so well among 

the steep hills, 


yh and the stamina, 
aE which keeps the 
%, hounds full of 


vigour and work- 
ing power 
throughout a 
long day. These 
are the results of 
many years’ 
thought and 
judgment. Thus 
Pe t 6oh-e £ 
handles a_ pack 
eminently suited 
to the country 
they have to 
work in. The 
J two best-known 
. names in_ the 

a a . past history of 
the Cottesmore 

a are those of Noel 

€ and Lowther. 

‘ a Sir William 
} ‘ Lowther bought 
the pack in 1788, 
and the united 
Masterships of 
the Lowthers 
extended _ over 
more than 62 
years out of the 170 years of the pack’s existence. From 1802 Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote of Normanton had the hounds for four years. 
His short Mastership would not be perhaps so well remembered 
as it is were it not for Dick Christian’s lecture on ‘‘ The Post in 
the Paddock.” Dick was a Cottesmore man by birth, a native 
of the village from which the Hunt takes its name, and he went 
as groom (his first regular place) to Sir Gilbert Heathcote. It 
has all been written out by ‘‘ The Druid,” so I need not repeat 
it, but the first (and best) of Dick’s lectures tells a good deal of 


? 


carrer 
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the early history of the Cottesmore. The kennels are not 
actually in the parish of Cottesmore, but are on the Oakham 
and Ashwell road, near Lord Lonsdale’s place at Barley- 
thorpe Hall, now occupied temporarily by Lord Cowley. The 


f 
right, for nowhere in Leicestershire is hunting more picturesque. 
All this country is inexhaustibly stocked with foxes. Then 
there are Launde Wood and Owston, the latter the very é 
backbone of the sport. A fox from Owston may travel baci: 


first thing that again to the 
would strike a coverts of | 


man experienced which 1 hav 
in fox - hunting written, but lh: r 
who settled at may go right ; 





Oakham, which 
is as nearly as 
possible in the 
centre of the 
country, would 
be its variety as 
a hunting 
ground, of plough 
and pasture, hills, 
streams, and 
vales. On tke 
side where its 
boundary 
marches with 
Mr. Fernie’s the 
country is grass, 
with steep hills 
and a_ cluster 
of magnificent 
woodlands, 
Tilton, Skeffing- 


ton, Brown’s Wood, and Tugby, with the minor coverts of Tugby 
Bushes and Priesthill close at hand. Then down the hill is 
Loddington Redditch, on the road from which to Skeffington the 
photograph ‘‘ Between the Woods” was taken. Indeed, I think our 
artist has chosen the Tuesday country for his pictures. 
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away for John 
o’ Gaunt in the 
Quorn, over a 


wild stretch of 


rough grass 
country strongly 
fenced, and with 
many stout posts 
and rails in the 
gaps. Or, again, 
the fox may, 
and indeed 
often does, run 
up past Knos- 
sinc ton to Ranks- 
borough or the 
Punchbowl. 
Turning then 
from __Leicester- 
shire to Rutland, 
we find a more 


level tract still, chiefly grass, round Oakham and Market Overton, 
with wide pastures and often fenced with strong rails. As we 
go further to the east we find a country of light plough and 
woodland, as good of its kind as the more fashionable side, and, 


He was taking one season with another, affording perhaps an even higher 
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average of sport. It is of all districts 
I know the best for the lover of hounds 
and hunting, and the Masters would 
tell us, if they confided such matters 
to outsiders, that this country was 
the making of young hounds and steadied 
the older ones and the huntsman. 

In Leicestershire on a fashionable 


day, with three or four hundred horse- 
me: and horsewomen, of whom half 
the men and nearly all the women 


meen to ride, if they can achieve 
a start, only one cast—a_ forward 
on: —is possible. If a man is in front 
he is swept forward by those who 
are behind him, and ina moment the 
linc is obliterated. True, no doubt, the 
sare reason that thrusts riders forward 
an sometimes drives the pack over 
the scent prevents foxes going back, for 
be! re the chase has lasted a quarter of 
an our the country is dotted far and 
wic® with riders, singly and in groups. 
The continual chance of picking upa 
fre.» fox would tend to make hounds 
flaoy and flighty if it was not for the 
ste lying influence of the woods and 
pl ivhs twice a week or so. On the 
eas. the country merges into an un- 
hu:table fenland, such as that which 
bo: lers and limits their neighbours the 
Be voir. Between the Cottesmore and the Belvoir there has 
al.ays been a warm feeling of friendliness, tempered with 
emvolation and dashed with jealousy. Sir Richard Sutton, a 
former Cottesmore Master and huntsman, was. a warm 
admirer of the Belvoir hounds, and of the greatest of their 
many notable huntsmen, Will Goodall the elder. Nothing 
delighted Sir Richard more than when the packs united, as 
they sometimes did, to watch Goodall hunt the fox to which 
they had settled. Goodall tells how the Cottesmore and 
Belvoir both drew Irnham Coverts, through which the boundary 
line of the two Hunts runs, on the same day, Goodall, 
with characteristic courtesy, waiting till the Cottesmore had left. 
“Somehow they missed the cubs,” writes Goodall; ‘I found 
the cubs, had a capital hour, and killed. One of the Cottesmore 
hounds left behind I sent home to them, and asa mark of honour 
for his industry (for he is a very good one) I tied the fox’s ear 
to his couples.” 
Just now, as everyone knows,who cares at all about hunting 
the Cottesmore are very much in fashion. Oakham is full of 
visitors, and whenever the pack are near 
, the border of another Hunt, the members 
of the Quorn, Belvoir, and Fernie’s 
come eagerly over to see the famous 
hounds and huntsman. They are 
seldom disappointed. On Boxing Day 
these hounds had a run of ‘two hours 
and a-half, making quite an eight-mile 
point, and, of course, much further as 
the hounds ran. Or, again, the follow- 
ing Tuesday a fox led them over some 
of the best of their country. ‘There was 
no point, and the fox was killed not 
more than three miles from where he 
was found. The Cottesmore country 
is hospitable to its visitors, but the 
Hunt is not entirely made up of 
strangers; it rests rather on the number 
of resident landowners, who are, as a 
rule, favourable to the sport. Burley, 
Grimthorpe, Barleythorpe, Withcote, 
Stapleford, Exton, as well as Wardley 
Wood and Wakeriey, are the property 
of men who preserve foxes. So further 
south there are Knossington, Launde, 
and Loddington, all in the hands of 
friends of fox-hunting. It is a fortunate 
country. Yet if anyone desired to visit 
it and asked advice, the best counsel 
would be: “If you are sure of yourself 
aud your horses—go. If you can start quickly and work clear 
of a crowd, if you kave plenty of big, bold blood horses, that 
can gallop and jump and stay up hill and down—go. But if you 
have none of these qualifications you will be lost in the crowd, 
and will see far less sport than you would at home. If, however, 
you really wish to see Thatcher and his hounds at work, and yet 
have only an ordinarily bold heart and a moderately filled purse, 
then place yourself in one of the less fashionable parts of the 
country. Stamfordis not a bad centre. Nothing is more foolish 
than to go to a fashionable country because it is the rage, unless 
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you can share the sport on equal terms with others. It is always 
well to keep in mind that the smaller the field the more chance 
there is of a good run. In the first place, because there is less 
likelihood of the fox being headed, and in the second place, with 
a large crowd all eager to get to the front, hounds are almost 
certain to be hustled, and, consequently, to over run the line. If 
you desire to say you have been—well, that can always be done 
according to the famous advice on the subject of a coal-pit.” Y. 


OER FIELD & FURROW. 


IIE frost that came last week just frightened us and passed awiy. It 
powdered the fields, skinned over the canal, and then melted in 
heavy :ain. Hunting was always possible, though the roads were 
hard on Thursday week. Now as these lines are written the grass 
is deeper and more holding in Uigh Leicestershire than it has been 
for many seasons. This year the cold has been adverse to scent, and 

Wedne day mornn: with the Pytchley was a time of disappointment. Mr. 
Fernie’s at Burton Overy on Thursday, which was a sharp morning, could not 
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make much of the morning foxes from Glen Gorse or Glen Oaks, nor was it 
until the evening and in milder weather that from Thurnby Covert hounds could 
realiv throw much dash into their work. Fora short thirty minutes hounds 
ran actually hard ; a few people really siw this.run, which was over a country not 
easy to cross with a pack travelling on a serving scent. There was just a pause, 
scarcely a check, at Hali’s Spinney ; then faster than ever hounds ran to Norton 
Gorse, and thence not quite so quickly hunted to Shangton Holt. There the run 
was over, making a bright finish to a somewhat tame day’s sport. The 


Quorn were not far away, but I hear that they never really ran at any 
pace, though foxes were plentiful, as indeed they always are about Scraptoft 
and Barkby. 









I feel that I ought to have written last week of the very remarkable hunt 
from Oakham Pastures to Tixover with the Co'tesmere on Boxing Day. It is 
too late to do so now, but not too late to note that it was a very wonderful 
performance on the part of hounds, huntsman, and last, though not least, of the 
fox. Those who should know best are convinced that the fox was the same 
all the way. If we consider that this means that he stood before hounds quite 
two hours and a-half, afler being bustled at a great pace in the earlier part of 
the run, it seems almost incredible. The huntsman rode the line—no easy one 
—throughout. It was certainly nearly twenty miles as hounds travelled. 
Most of the field were beaten before Wardley Wood was reached, and 
though some held on, determined to see the end of one of the runs of a 
lifetime, very few of those who started actually saw the fox killed. The 
condition of the hounds speaks well for Thatcher’s kennel management. This 
run is worthy to be recorded Leside the Waterloo, the Great Wood, or the 
Melbourne days. 

But to ccme nearer to the present, since we have settled down again to 
our ordinary routine. The Atherstone will certainly be among the packs that 
will lose their Master before next season. Yet most protably they will 
have found another, for I cannot think that if Captain Townshend of Caldecote 
will accept the post it will be necessary to look much further. Mr. Gerald 
Hardy is not an easy man to succeed. His reign followed with but a short 
interval that of Mr. Oakeley, and the sport has been as good as it was even in 
that golden age. But Mr. Hardy has gifts of rule and of organisation that are 
not given to every man, as those who know what his services on the Hurlingham 
polo committee were will acknowledge. As last week the best run was with the 
Cottesmore, so this week the South Staffordshire have had a wonderful chase. 
If the present weather continues we may hope to have many great runs, and the 
February travelling fox may antedate his usual visits to the coverts. The date 
of this historic hunt was January 2nd. The time of the run was over three 
hours, but the course was by no means a straight one. Of all the coverts in the 
Hunt there is none better than Hatherton Wood. The tenant, Mr. Rogers, and 
Lord Hatherton, the owner, are both good fox preservers. The fixture was at 
Hather'on Hail, and there were present Mr. F. Forster, the Master, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rogers, Mr. A. ©. Worthington (a sportsman well known in these 
parts ; he once was part owner of a wonderful little pack of harriers, to which 
he whipped-in ; Mr. Worthington, too, will be able to compare last Friday’s 
run with a great gallop with the Meynell he once saw), Mr. and the Misses 
Vernon, Miss Cooper, Mr. Buckmaster, Major Leckham, and Miss Carr Smith. 
There was also a representation of the Meynell Hunt and a goodly Christmas 
gathering. 

The South Staffordshire foxes are noted for their wild character and their 
knowledge of the country, The fox found at Hatherton was an old one, need- 
less to say—nothing but one with years of condition could have stayed so long as 
he did. As he had doubtless often done before, he went away boldly and 
straight. It is not quite every day that hounds can run in South Staffordshire. 
But on this occasion they required little help, although the fox was sufficiently up 
to date in his use of modern improvements, such as the railway and the canal, to 
put his enemies off the scent. Twice he crossed the canal, and once one of the 
colliery lines of Cannock Chase. It is hard to believe that foxes do not recognise 
how a railroad helps their chances of escape. However, with the hunts- 
man always in his place to hold them over the obstacles, and a scent which 
was always sufficient and often hot, there were few real cessations in the chase. 
On tle other hand, the turns and the crossing of railroad and canal enabled 
those who kept fairly in touch with the | ounds to watch the working of the 
pack. At onetime the fox was heading as for Lord Hatherton’s Teddesley 
coverts, Lut at last, after many divagations, which could be described by none 
but those who know the country accurately, he worked his way back to 
Hatherton Park. Yet for some time longer he stoog-up tefore hounds. The 
pack were now close to him, and most undoubtedly working for blood. These 
hounds are accustomed to depend a good deal on themselves, for the 
South Staffordshire is not a country that permits a huntsman to take liberties 
with hounds such as are venial in grass countries. Self-dependence on the 
part of the hounds is invaluable with a sinking fox, for it is no paradox to 
say that in nine cases out of ten a fox has no better chance of his life than when 
he is fairly beaten. Then when scent fails, and the hounds, and still more the 
huntsman, are excited, he very often wins the rubl er with a small trump ; or, 
to be still more accurate, since I have wandered into metaphor, he det‘eats his 
adversaries because they play false cards, shout, and overrun the line. But these 
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hounds worked on, full of a just confidence in their own powers, and killed 
their fox handsomely at last. 

I spent two days last week with the Pytchley, but without seeing much 
sport, though there was a very great crowd at North Kilworth on Wednesday, and 
no small gathering at Sulby Hall on Saturday. All the efforts of the Pytchley 
committee to keep down the size of their fields have had but little effect, and thers 
were many strangers out, as well as such well-known faces as Lord Spencer (no 
longer the red Earl), Lord Annaly, Lord Revelstoke (Harborough), Lord Braye 
from Stanford Park—whence by far the best chase of a moderate day took 
place—the two Captains Renton, General Brabazon, Mr. F. Bretherton 
(Wheler Lodge, Bosworth), Mr. Langham Reade, and such well-known ladies 
who wear, or are entitled to wear, the white collar as Mrs. Byass, Miss 
Dawkins, Miss Naylor, whose horses look as if they were clean bred, Lady 
Margaret Loder, and many others. 

It was the kind of day when nothing but a screaming scent could have 
given us sport. Lord Annaly did control his field, but who is to control 
the foot-people and their dogs? As I rode to the meet I met one family 
with no less than five dogs of various sizes. My own idea is that if 
we had keen a provincial hunt in an out-of-the-way corner something 
might have been done. The fox or foxes hung round Kilworth Sticks, 
simply because they could not get away. Later there was a nice little hunt 
from Lord Braye’s coverts to the Hemp'ow Hills, where there was a regular 
fox parliament. This hounds scattered, and did some good work till stopped 
by darkness. 

Sulby Hall is always an interesting meet, if only for the recollections of 
Mr. George Payne and the golden age of the Pytchley, but for the sport on 
Saturday I cannot say very much. Indeed, so far as I know, big fields and 
little sport have marked the first week of the New Year in the shires. But a 
ume will come, and we shall all in turn have our great run. 

Of the various changes in the Hunt Masterships, the resignation of the Duke 
of Sutherland is a certainty. The late Master, however, gives his support, 
a liberal subscription, and presents the hounds to trustees for the benefit 
of the country. Yet the loss of a man of the Duke’s local position and 
popularity is irremediable, and probably closes the best period in the history 
of the Hunt. The Wilton, which is a composite country, made up of loans and 
gifts, was formerly Lord Radnor’s, and my chief recollection is of the upstanding 
pack of big dog hounds that used to hunt overit. This Hunt has been threatened 
with a change of Mastership, but it is hoped that Mr. Curtis Gallup will be 
induced to remain. ‘The committee have determined to offer him a guarantee of 
4€00 ayear. Mr. Gallup’s popularity and the sport he has shown will make 
this easy to collect. 

With the ground in its present state, casualties must be pretty frequent, 
and Cubberley, Mr. Hubert Wilson’s huntsman in North Cheshire, is among 
those who are laid up. Mrs. Sydney Loder’s accident with Mr. Fernie’s on 
Thursday week was a very nasty one to look ai, and it is wonderful how 
she escaped as well as she did. A gate swinging to, her ‘horse made a half 
spring, and meeting the gate, his fore legs became entangled in the top bars, 
Naturally the terrified animal struggled, and, throwing his rider, trampled on her. 
Mrs. Jefferson, of Leesthorpe, is selling all her horses, so I fear she must have 
been much shaken by her fall with the Quorn. 

It is not often a fox swims a river like the Trent, but this occurred the other 
day with Lord Galway’s hounds. The experience, however, did not please him, 
for afier an excursion into the Burton country the fox came back to the river, but 
his courage failed him. 

The coming polo season already casts its shadow before in the shape of 
of prelininary programmes, Amid a host of minor matches, which may or may 
nct come off, we can disentangle the following leading fixtures: The Ranelagh 
Challenge Hunt Cup is the first big event, and is fixed for May 18th to 23rd. 
Saturday, June 13th, will see the final of the Champion Cup at Hurlingham, 
and of the Novices Cup at Ranelagh. The Hurlingham committee hope to 
revive the Inter-Regimental on July 6th, and the semi-final and finals of the 
County Cup are fixed for Wednesday and Saturday, July 15th and 18th. The 
principal novelty offered is the Ranelagh Hunt Cup, to which I think I referred 
last week, fixed for July 18:h; while the Ranelagh Open Cup, which produced 
one of the few brilliant games—American n atches excepted—of last season, is to 
take place on June 27th. Near at hand now is the Hurlingham Trial Tourna- 
ment— ‘‘ without off-side, to test the American system ”’—which will be looked 
forward to with great interest. X. 








OOKS live in companies all through the year, nesting 

together in’ spring, and ‘roosting together in- winter. 

Except in the case of old-established rookeries, they 

only roost at their nesting-place during the laying 

of their eggs and the rearing of their young. At 

other times the birds from several rookeries roost together 

in large woods, generally fir woods, to which, towards dusk 

from June till March, they may be seen assembling from all 

points of the compass. I think the black plumage of the rook 

must have been given to enabie members of the company to 

see each other frcm a distance, and so make it easier to keep 
together, as well as to warn each other of danger. 

Nesting, as rooks do, in our parks, plantations, gardens, 
and woods, often close to and even in the centre of towns, it 
would be strange indeed if we did not associate them with the 
charms of country life. How much there is in association may 
be easily proved. Put a rook or a cuckoo in a cage in a room, 
and I wonder how many people would like the incessant caw 
and cuckco which delight us so in the country. 

Rooks are very wary, and difficult to approach with a gun 
at any time of year except in the breeding season, when, like 
many other birds (notably the wood-pigeon and the missel- 


thrush), they become tame and fearless. When feeding in 
meadows or fields they always place one or more of their 
company as sentinel on some tall tree, to give the alarm on the 
approach of danger. ; 

It is said to be a lucky thing when rooks establish a rookery 
near a house; lucky, 1 mean, for the inmates of the house. 
Whether this is so or not I cannot say; but this I can say, that 
people find it very difficult to get them when they want them, 
and equally difficult to get rid of them when once they have 
become established. There is a general belief that if you do not 
shoot the young ones rooks will leave the place. This, however, 
is not the case, as I have proved. Why they choose some places 
and some trees, apparently not the most suitable, in preference 
to others which seem to offer everything that can be desired, it 
is impossible to say. Probably, like human beings, they have 
their fads and fancies. 

Rooks build in elms, oaks, firs, poplars, limes, walnuts, 
chestnuts, and, in fact, in any and all of our tall forest trees. I 
have seen their nests in low oaks, as at the entrance to the 
Buxton Public Gardens, which are in the middle of the town, 
and in young sycamores in my own garden. ; 

I established a rookery in the following way. My plantation 
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is a small one on a steep bank, bounded on the lower side by a 
high road, containing a row of cottages, and on the upper side 


by my garden and house. The lower part of the plantation 
contains many tall black poplars, the upper part well-grown 
Spanish chestnuts. On the topmost boughs of these latter trees 
I had some imitation basket nests fastened, just about the size of 
rooks’ nests. The rooks came, looked, and pulled at the baskets, 
but contented themselves, no doubt, with wondering what they 
could be, and what they were doing there. This they did for 
two successive springs. The third spring an old man said to me, 
“You should fill the nests with that yellow grease that is used 
on the railways.” Well, in early February I sent a youth up 
the trees to fill the baskets with this tempting food. Very soon 
the rooks found it, and it was promptly eaten. I kept replenishing 
the supply, till in the first and second week in March seventeen 
pai:s stayed and nested. Curiously enough they did not build 
in .1e chestnuts which contained the sham nests, and are very 
suitable for the purpose, but chose the tall poplars some 5oyds. 
aw. y. Poplars are the worst trees they could select, for, from 
the boughs being so open and the trees so easily swayed by the 
wird, it is very difficult to get a foundation for the nests. This 
the rooks soon found out to their cost, and I thought they would 
gi: upin despair. Stick after stick they brought, straight ones 
of .wo or three feet, but as fast as they tried to fix them it was 
on‘, to discover that they fell through the open poplar boughs, 
anc lay in heaps on the ground beneath. At last they had 
rec urse to the following change of tactics. They came to the 
bir-h trees in my garden, and broke off branches, which from 
ther feathery, net-like spreading twigs appeared less likely 
to slip down than the straight sticks they had before carried. 
W:th these they soon obtained a foundation, and built up their 
nes!s without any difficulty. They have never forgotten their 
experience, and their. descendants have ever since profited by their 
eximple. It is very interesting to watch them breaking off the 
twigs and small branches, using their strong bills and claws in the 
operation, and holding on till they have twisted one off. They 
never take a rotten stick, but generally one in full vigour, and 
consequently tough. They also prefer breaking them off to 
picking them up from the ground, even if they have dropped one. 
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Rooks only build once in the year, as a rule beginning 
between March ist and March roth, sometimes a few days 
earlier if the weather is mild and calm. A great deal of fighting 
and talking goes on, and it is always about a month from the 
starting of the first nests to the completion of the last ones. 
When these are finished, all seems to go well, and the birds 
settle down and become a happy family. The old birds—who, 
I believe, keep paired for life—are the first to build. One of 
them sits by the nest, while the other fetches the material, 
when both of them help to build. If one did not stay by the 
nest the neighbours would soon have it down. I have some- 
times seen half-a-dozen rooks attack a nest, even when guarded 
by both birds, and by sheer numbers overpower the two unhappy 
owners, and pull the nest down in a few minutes. Rooks whose 
first season it is do not seem aware of the plundering habits of 
their neighbours, and as a consequence are somewhat surprised 
to find, when both have left home together, that the nest in their 
absence has not made any progress! If a pair choose a distant 
tree there is often a battle before the others will allow them to 
build there. 

The nest is lined with skeleton leaves and bits of tussocks 
off grass fields, to which some of the mud or earth adheres, 
providing the warm close lining so much needed to protect the 
young ones from the cold spring winds. 

Rooks lay three, four, or generally five eggs, similar in their 
close, dirty green markings to the eggs of the carrion and hooded 
crows. They are, however, somewhat smaller. As with many 
birds, the busiest times for building are early morning and two 
hours before dusk. The young are ready to fly from about May 
(that being the time from the earliest-built nest) till the 
beginning of June. 

kktooks feed on slugs, wire-worms, caterpillars, etc., and are 
fond also of acorns and Spanish chestnuts. It is an undeniable 
fact that they must do a great deal of good, though no doubt at 
times they root up and eat a certain amount of corn, while in 
dry springs they do not object to partridges’ and pheasants’ eggs. 
The young birds are very good to eat, but tie old are tough and 
strong. In hard, severe weather they suffer very much, and 
numbers die. 





TOY POMERANIANS. 


HE cult of the toy Pomeranian 
is a most fascinating hobby, 
as well as a fashionable craze, 
that charming breed having 
made rapid strides within the 

last few years. As an instance I may 
» mention that the Pomeranian Club, 
which was started in February, 1891, 
and at the end of that year boasted but 
nine members, now, eleven years later, 
has 105 on its books, the greater 
number of these being Pomeranian 
enthusiasts, taking an important part in 
the breeding and exhibiting of their 
favourites. So great is the popularity 
of this breed, and so keen the com- 
petition, that the number of classes 
provided at recent dog shows has been 
largely increased, and on more than 
one occasion has reached the large 
total of fifty (and most of them well 
filled), whereas a few years ago a 
modest dozen were considered ample. The Pomeranian has 
changed greatly and improved vastly during the last twenty 
years. The old-fashioned dog, a substantial-looking, handsome 
animal, weighing from 15lb. to 25lb., and almost always white, 
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is seldom seen now, its place having 
been taken by the elegant feather- 
weight “perky Pom.” of from 3lb. to 
8lb., whites being quite in the minority, 
and blacks, browns of every shade, 
(from the deep chocolate and rich russet 
to the golden brown and silver fawn), 
blues, sables, oranges, and parti-colours 
(black-and-white and brown-and-white 
evenly marked like a  ‘ Japanese 
spaniel”) all being represented to a 
greater or less degree. 

As a pet and companion no other 
toy dog cap equal, to my mind, the 
charming, dainty, loving, and lovable 
little Pomeranian, for he combines so 
many attractions, 7.¢., high spirits, 
intellect, sprightliness, intense 
sympathy, great affection, and devotion, 
with a fascinating and delicate beauty. 
He is very sharp and intelligent, the 
tone of the voice or a motion ot the 
hand being enough to show him your wishes. As a rule he 
attaches himself to one person, and nothing can exceed his 
devotion to his own particular mas er or mistress, whom he 
looks upon as his exclusive property, and jealously guards and 
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never forgets, should years elapse without their 
meeting. The generality of these little creatures 
do not make friends easily, but when once 
their affections are gained they are very loyal 
and faithful, and I have known several instances 
in which, during a temporary absence from its 
owner, the devoted little animal has fretted 
and pined, refusing all food. It resembles the 
collie in this respect, and also, if I may be 
allowed the expression, in being intensely 
human, both these breeds _ possessing this 
characteristic in a marked degree. Also I 
must acknowledge that it shares a fault with 
the collie, but to a much greater extent— 
namely, an inveterate love of barking, the 
shrill little voice being raised on all occasions, 
not merely as a remonstrance or when angry, 
but for friends and foes alike, both as a 
welcome and a warning, when going out and 
coming in, when the door bell rings or any 
slight noise or movement upsets his small 
majesty—in fact, nothing pleases him more than BOY 
to hear his own voice, though it is apt to 

become a great nuisance to those about him, and should be 

checked from the first, as it is impossible to prevent it when 

once this tiresome habit is firmly established. 

In appearance the Pomeranian should be very compact, 
cobby and short in back, with a stiff, straight, bushy coat 
standing out well from a thick, fluffy, soft undercoat, the tail or 
plume, carried well over the back, being a mass of hair and 
almost touching the frill, which should lie flat to the neck and 
not stand off like the rest of the coat. The tiny, erect ears, 
covered with soft, short hair, should be carried close together ; 
the muzzle fine and pointed like that of a fox; dark, bright, 
intelligent eyes; small-boned, delicate legs and- feet, the 
fore legs lightly 
feathered and 
the hind ones 
provided — with 
long, thick 
“breeches” of 
hair. Heshould 
present a very 
sharp and alert 
appearance, 
with light, 
pracetul, 
bounding move- 
ments, like 
those of a fawn. 
Pomeranian 
breeders are too 
apt to look at 
single points, 
and in breeding 
for diminutive 
specimens they 
often lose the 
true Spitz type and produce a small but weedy-looking toy 
with the rounded apple-head; or, in breeding for coats, texture— 
a most important point—gives place to quantity, the hair 
being long and thick, but soft and flat, or wavy. In criticising a 
Pomeranian one should put type first, and personally I prefer a 
good big Pomeranian, with the true characteristics, to a small, 
poor one. Style, too, is all-important, and a Pomeranian should 
attract the eye of those quite ignorant of the correct points by 
his grace, beauty, and all-round attractions as a whole, 
and not merely because he is a_ beautiful colour, or has a 
grand coat, a good head, or a short back. An ideal toy 
specimen commands almost any price, as, in spite of the 
many which are bred, not 
one in a hundred combines all 
the points which go to make 
the perfect Pomeranian, and 
breeders need not be afraid of 
the market becoming  over- 
stocked with really first-rate 
samples (though it is flooded 
with many indifferent and 
second-class ones); £100 or 
£150 is by no means an out-of- 
the-way price to pay for an 
adult Pomeranian in the front 
rank, £20 and £25 being o'ten 
given for asix weeks’ old puppy 
of good pedigree. 

As regards colour, black 
is most prevalent, and chocolate 
the most fashionable, a good 
specimen of this colour fetching 
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a fancy price. Orange too are becoming great 
favourites, but are very rare and difficult to 
get good, as they are usually of the Lupino or 
Volpino type (of Italy and South France), with 
flat, soft coat and long ears, and not the 
true German Spitz type which is the correct 
ore to aim at. There is always a good 
demand for blues, which have improved greatly 
of late, the best specimens coming from the 
kennels of Miss Ives, who may be said to wear 
the blue ribbon of the Pomeranian world. 
so successful has she been in producing heavy- 
coated dogs of this colour without the bare 
patches and ears which spoil so many of this 
shade, though, to many blue lovers, thei: 
charm lies in the quaint, weird appearanc: 
given by the tiny, bare, and almost transparent 
ears. Sables are fairly popular, and share wit! 
the whites in carrying the dense, stiff texture « 

coat so much desired and so seldom attained t 

perfection. We have several beautiful specimen 


BLUE. of sables on the show bench, and the same ma 


be said of whites, but these latter are not 
popular as the other varieties, no doubt on account 
their being Jarger, and so far the efforts to breed a re 
toy white have not been crowned with success. I ca 
imagine nothing daintier than a tiny white of 4lb. or 5li 
exactly on tne model of one of the famous  Belp: 
whites, and in time and with perseverance no doubt \ 
shall get some, as we have produced toys of evety oth 
variety. 

Taking the breed as a whole, Pomeranians are no harder 
rear than most small toys. The crucial period is the first thr: 
months; once get them well over that time, one may fe 
pretty sure of rearing them barring accident or distemper, whic! 
always goes 
hard with 
them. They 
have of course 
the routine of 
tooth - cutting 
and other 
puppy ail- 
ments, but 
given reason- 
able care (not 
coddling, 
which only 
makes them 
delicate, but 
regular and 
wholesome 
feeding), plenty 
of fresh air 
and exercise, 
with a_ good 
grooming 
every day 
so that they may be kept in the pink of condition and 
cleanliness, the Pomeranian should pass through early life 
as well as other toys which have a_ better character for 
hardiness. 

Exercise is most essential, and the more they get the 
better they are. They are very fond of sport, and nothing 





KENSINGTON KING. 


pleases them more than to scatter a flock of sheep, a herd of 


cows, or to be engaged in the still more fascinating excitement 
of chasing the deer. I must confess to enjoying the spectacle ot 
one or more of my tiny mites putting to flight a herd of deer, 
and not always checking it in the first instance; but I now 
sternly repress sport of this kind, in case of some untoward 
accident, and allow them the 
milder form of rabbit-hunting, 
at which they cannot come to 
grief, though they may be lost 
for a time while investigatiny 
a rabbit-hole. 

In conclusion, I mus! 
say a few words respectin 
the dogs chosen to illustrat 
this article, a typical on 
of each of the leading colour 
having been selected. Fir: 
comes the incomparable an 
invincible Champion Premic 
Tina, the exquisite tin 
chocolate (belonging to Mi: 
A. de Pass) who holds th 
unique position of monarc 
of Pom Land, having beate 
all the Pomeranians of boi 
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sexes on the bench. 
Miss Chell (who has made a corner in whites), a lovely 


typical pure 
to Miss Ives), 
varieties. 


are 


Shampion Belper Sprite, owned by 


white, and the beautiful Boy Blue (belonging 
fitting representatives of 
The handsome racoon-shaded sabie Champion Ruffle, 
well known as a big winner, and his kennel 
Wyndiiam Elf, one of our best sables, together with the 
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these two 


companion, 


celebrated 
who 


though 
space permit. 
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has 


many 








little 
made 


more 


might 








black Kensington King, a mite under 5|b., 
such a reputation 
of many of the big winners of the last two years, though only 
four years old himself, came from the Glympton kennels, 
and are a fitting finale to the list of famous Pomeranians, 
be added 


at stud, being the - sire 


did 


with advantage 
F. M. BARNETT. 


AROSA—A WINTER RESORT. 


the time that Davos 
and San Moritz were 
already household 
words, the little vii- 
lage of Arosa was still 


an un nown spot to foreign 
travell: -s. Doctor William Ewart 


in 188, was the first English- 
science to declare that 


man ( 
Arosa = one of the best situated 
Alpine health resorts. Since 
that tine Arosa has been grow- 
ing ra: dly every year, and can 
boast ~ow of having boarded 
last winter 550 visitors, of which 


140 were English. And no 
wonder, for it is one of the 
most charmingly situated little 
spots in these parts of the Alps. 
Lying at the end of a valley 
at an 2ltitude of 6,oo0oft., well 
sheltered by the surrounding 
fantastically-shaped mountains, 
it gives one all the advantages 
of an Alpine station. By leaving 
Dover at I p.m. we get, vid 
Calais and Basle, to Chur at 
1.30 next day. Here we halt 
for the night, and next morning 
at six o’clock an old-fashioned 
diligence takes us up to Arosa. 
If we are lucky and have a fine 
day the drive is most delightful, 
and certainly so if we indulge 
in the luxury of an extra post. 
This gives us time to rest our 
weary limbs, which might be in 
sorry need of a stretch in a 
comfortable bed for a few hours 
longer, and so we Start at any 


time to suit us; Say at nine o'clock. 
for an hour on wheels, for rarely is there snow enough. at Chur 


togo all the way up on runnets. 
above Chur, and 
gives us a beauti- 
ful view over this 
quaint little old 


town aud _ the 
imposing _ back- 
ground of the 


Rhine Valley and 
the snow - clad 
Calanda. We 
wind along a 
well- wooded 
valley, with little 
villages perched 
high up on the 
slopes, till we get 
to San Peter, a 
little hamlet 
where men and 
animals are given 
time to rest and 
get lunch. At 
about one o’clock 
Wwe move on, and 
we soon find our- 


selves in deep 
snow, and the 
enjoyment of a 
hice sicigh-drive 


begins, for at San 
Peter the highest 
Poini of this 
valley is reached. 


FURHAPASS, AROSA. 


Generally we have to go 


The road goes straight up 


THE CURLING 


RINK. 





In another hour we get to the 
village of Langwies. Here the 
road makes a right angle, and 
the Arosa Valley begins. Very 
often we may find it misty and 
cold in the Chur Valley, and fine 
as soon as we get to Langwies. 
The next spot we arrive at 
is Riti. From here a_ very 
great climb begins, and as the 
horses are tired already, it takes 
them a long time to get up this 
very steep incline, and at every 
turn of the road they have to 
take a short rest, and surely if 
the traveller is a member of the 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals he will get 
out and walk alongside the 
coachman. About four o’clock 
we come in sight of the first 
house of Arosa, and soon our 
journey is at an end. We left 
England two days before in fog 
and east winds, and here we are 
in the purest of airs, everything 
covered with lovely bright snow. 
The change is really tremendous, 
and the first hours we will feel 
chilly, for the thin and cham- 
pagne-like air goes right through 
us; but wait till the sun comes 
out next morning, a sun like we 
only see at home in midsummer, 
giving a warmth and a bright- 
ness to everything which is 
dazzling to the eyes. The snow 
elistens like fields of diamonds, 
and everything looks merry and 
bright, and we feel ten years 


younger and cannot understand how a few days ago we sat round 
a blazing fire and went about with mufflers and heavy coats, 
and here we walk about in January in straw hats and don’t 


dream of putting 
on top coats; In 
fact, it doing any 
outdoor sports 
one takes off 
one’s coat, and 
often you can see 
the unusual sight 
of skaters in shirt- 
sleeves. 

Arosa is 
situated on very 
hilly ground, and 
so has never a 
chance of getting 
over - built as 
other’ health 
resorts. Plenty 
of space is left 
between the diffe- 
rent hotels, and 
the main street 
has no room 
for enlargement, 
therefore the 
smoke nuisance 
is not known 








here. Also these 
hilly streets 
make it impos- 


sible for bad 
invalids to come 
out here, and 
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one does not see the painful sight 
of rows of bad patients walking 
about. Here every person has to be 
able to climb up a hill, and so Arosa 
is only visited by persons with weak 
lungs or other ailments of the respi- 
rative organs and not by serious cases. 
Everyone goes in for some sport or 
other. 
Again, I must point out how ex- 
cellently Arosa is situated for winter 
sports, for, lying high up at the end 
of a narrow valley, it gives good roads 
for snow and ice runs. There are in 
Arosa two clubs that see after the 
road sport—a purely English, The 
English Toboggan Club, and an Inter- 
national, The Arosa Toboggan and 
Bobsleigh Club. These two clubs 
working amicably give us nearly every 
week a chance of joining or witnessing 
a race. The road running down to 
Riti is used by both clubs for bob- 
sleighing and tobogganing. After the 
first snowfall men are set to work to 
bank the corners of this road, and ina A CORNER OF THE SKATING RINK. 
few days one is able to toboggan or bob 
down. The decline of the road begins just outside the village, at the corners. In the middle of January big International -.ces 
so there is not much trouble to get to the start. A one-horse are organised, and crowds come over from Davos, and even ‘rom 
England, to watch and to join. last 
year two bobs came over from Davos 
and as we were favoured with de!!ht- 
ful weather the International week 
was a great success. Our best bob, 
Britannia, had gone previously over 
to Davos and won the Manchester 
Cup and broke the record on that run. 
So Davos was eager to regain its lost 
honours. Arosa was again victorious, 
and the Britannia won the Victoria Cup, 
and the Arosa bob San Toy the Arosa 
Cup. Also toboggan races were held, 
in which Arosa carried away the 
honours. Only the Davos ladies proved 
to be ahead of their Arosa sporting 
sisters. A month later the Britannia 
broke the record by running down to 
Riiti in 4min. 41sec., which comes to 
about twenty-seven miles an hour. She 
carried off that day the Blitz Cup, a 
prize given by the Blitz crew, the Arosa 
villagers’ bobsleigh. 
One of the great feats of Arosa, 
of which we are very proud, is the ice 
F run. Itisa little under a quarter ofa 
Py Spf mile long, with skilfully built banks, all 
? at Pe iced and covered by canvas at the 
places which are most exposed to the 
A LADY RIDER. power of the sun. Handicaps are held 
every week on the run and several 
sleigh which holds the non-racing party and a bobsleigh with races held, and a cup and a silver bowl are run for in 
a couple of toboggans holding the racing members at the back February. The speed attained on this run is tremendous, on 
start half-an-hour before a race. The 
village becomes empty on race days, 
and crowds watch the. start, the 
corners, and the finish. 
The Riti-course is two miles long, 
and by reason of its corners one of 
the most interesting sporting roads in 
Switzerland. It is a grand sight to 
stand at the first and biggest corner 
of the road in beautiful sunshine and 
see a bobsleigh get round. Shouts of 
“Obacht” and “Achtung”’ give us the 
sign to clear the road, and a few 
seconds later we hear the steerer shout 
“brake,” and the bob with steerer, 
crew, and brakesman sails round, and 
as soon as the bob gets to the straight 
again the brakesman often jumps off 
and pushes the bob on, and soon jumps 
on, and off they dash. Generally five 
or six bobs go down on a race day, ana 
after the last bob has passed most 
of the spectators toboggan to Riti 
to cheer the winning crew, and after 
a cup of chocolate sporting Arosa walks 
up again to the village. 
Toboggan races are not so exciting 
to watch, unless one’s best friends are 
joining in and one wants to cheer them A BOBSLEIGH. 
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Swiss machines the record time being 28 4-5sec., on skeletons 
97sec. The bank of the last corner is 8ft. high, and the racers 
go high up like flies on a wall; then comes a steep drop, and 
after the finish one has still so much momentum that a hill is 
built in order to take off the speed. 

Last year a Canadian chute was built, and we had some 
days of good sport on it. The trouble came when the rays of the 
sun became so strong that it broke up the iced tracks. Several 
of our Arosa friends go in for skiing, and some of the slopes 
sive excellent ground for this sport. Even a ski jump was built, 
and I do not think that ever a jump was made with a finer view 
of the surrounding mountains. Less vigorous sports are skating 
and curling. These rinks are made here under great difficulty, 
for the ice on the two lakes cannot be used for this; labour 
js expensive and hands are scarce here, and clearing the ice 
after a heavy snowfall of several feet at the time would be too 
costly. So the skating rink is made on flooded land in front 
of the Hotel Valsana, and gives us ample room to practise 
outsid’ edges and amuse ourselves with this delightful sport. 
A curling rink is made in front of the Grand Hotel by 
flooding a space between banks of snow. The Arosa Curling 
Club counts about twenty members, and a gold medal com- 
petition has been held for the last two years, and when 
the roids are not good for bobbing one can exercise on the 
curling rink and ‘‘soop”’ one’s 
self warm. 

From this summing up of 
Arosa winter sports it will be 
seen that one need not be here 
at one’s wits’ ends for outdoor 
exercise, and I can advise any- 
one to take a few months’ 
holiday in mid-winter and come 
out to these parts, and after 
a delightful, healthy, bracing up 
holiday one will be sad to part 
and go back to black fogs 
and muddy roads. R. Porak. 


IN THE. , 
. GARDEN. 


EVERGREEN EDGINGs. 


N a recent note we referred to 
edging plants with flowers—that 
is, the White Pinks, Arabis, 
Thrift, and so forth—but there 
is another class, those which bear 
no bloom, but are simply of 

value for their leaf. A very common 
édging in large gardens in particular is 
formed of 

Grass, but no edging requires mote 
labour to maintain in condition. Unless 
Grass is kept neatly trimmed and the 
margins carefully cut it is unsightly, 
hence the need for frequent use of both 
mower and broom. Wherever Grass 
is used it is most necessary not to have 
broad edgings, and to always avoid walk- 
ing on them or stepping on the corners in 
a Ges're to get over the ground quickly. 
It is not at all uncommon to find a 
worn corner to an edging, and nothing is more unsightly. Of taller edgings 
we enjoy 

/oy, bat this is more suitable for some rough part of the garden, where 
some order is desired, but not of an elaborate or severe nature. Emerald Green 
and the Irish Ivy are the most suitable, and every spring clip the plants over, 
as then they are kept within proper ‘imits, and the surface of fresh green leaves 
's very beautiful. Variegated Ivies as edgings are a mistake. We often see 
Madeirensis variegata used in this way, but the leaves are frequently injured by 
frost in winter, and the result is never happy. If a variegated edging is desired 
we prefer the variegated Euonymus radicans. 

_ _ 4>x, of course, is a fanous edging. It gives to many an English garden a 
distinct feature, and we need make no further reference to it except to say that 
lrequent clipping is needful, this to take place in spring, and that it should 
9 used in the vegetable garden, as Box harbours slugs and snails and even 

A FLOWER GARDEN IN WINTER. 

In the important book about trees and shrubs just added to the ‘‘ CouNTRY 
Lire Library” there is a reference to a flower garden in winter. It is so 
nleresting that we feel no compunction in quoting it. The writer says it is 
Possible, and he is quite right, to make a new feature in gardens by setting 
apart a piece of ground exclusively for the cultivation of trees, shrubs, and bulbs 
—In short, any plants that flower or are bright with fruit or bark between, say, 
the beginning of November and the end of February. One might term it ‘an 
outdoor winter garden.” For the purpose there would be required a well- 
drained piece of ground, the soil ot which was fertile and open. The situation 
should be fully exposed to the south and west, but guarded well on the north 
and east sides by a thick belt of evergreen trees and shrubs. The shelter 
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would be still more complete if the site sloped rather steeply to the south-west. 
Such shelter would be welcome not only to the plants that grew there, but to 
those who might visit and tend them. Some of the more noteworthy trees and 
shrubs with ornamental barks should be included. Plants that carry their fruit 
into winter might be included, such as the Hollies, especially the yellow-berried 
Holly, Crataegus, Crus-Galli and C. spathulata; Cotoneaster rotundifolia, which 
is the best of all the Cotoneasters, and frequently carries its bright scarlet tll 
March ; and Hippophzer hamnoides—the Sea Buckthorn —whose orange-coloured 
fruits are borne in such profusion and retain their colour till past Christmas if 
the frosts are not too severe. The scarlet-fruited Skimmia japonica and its 
varieties are very ornamental during the winter months, but of these, as well as 
the Hippophee, it is necessary to grow the male and female plants together. 


THE CuHrIstMaAs ROSE AND ITS VARIETLIES. 

A correspondent, ‘* H. T. S.,” writes asking for information about Christmas 
Roses, and would like to know when the various varieties flower, so as to ensure 
a sequence of bloom. To this we may answer that by growing five or six of the 
best kinds it is possible to have pure white flowers from the end of October till 
the end of February. The plants will not succeed permanently under glass; at 
least, we should be very glad to hear from anyone who has so grown them, bur, 
as recorded in a contemporary some time ago, a good gardener grew them 
splendidly for years in raised turf pits, in a hal shady exposure, the shade be.ng 
thrown from some tall trees 20yds. or 30yds. distant, from I1 a.m. until about 
3-30 p.m. every day. These pits were filled with fully 3%. of good loam 
and peat, with leaf-mould and nodules of old red sandstone, in which the plants 
thrived amazingly, each clump being from 2ft. to 3't. across and producing 
hundreds of flowers. About October, when the autumn rains began, the plants 
were looked over, and all dead leaves removed. A sprinklins of old wood 
ashes and sand was shaken over the 
crowns to deter slugs and snails, and 
then lights were placed over the pits, 
these being closed entirely only during 
very wet or frosty weather, so as to 
draw up and protect the blooms. The 
treatment the plants received was indeed 
precisely that of the Violet pits alongside 
those containing the Christmas Roses. 

The main thing in Hellebore culture 
is to prepare the ground well. A north- 
western or a sheltered north-eastern 
border suts them equilly well, but it 
should be trenched at least 3ft. deep, 
taking care not to bury the upper soil, 
and plenty of well-rotted stable manure 
or cowyard manure should be, worked 
in, after which plant strong divided 
pieces or young plants at a distance of 
3it. to 4‘t. apart each way. They look 
thin at first, but soon spread and carpet 
the border with healthy foliage. It is 
as well to so plant them that frames 
or handlights can be dropped over them 
just before the flower buds appear in 
the autumn. We have also seen Christ- 
mas Roses well grown outside in wooden 
tubs and boxes, these being lifted into 
the greenhouse or conservatory to flower. 
As to kinds, the best are the following, 
which differ in size and habit, colour, 
and especially in the time of flowering. 


THE Most BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS 
RosEs. 

HH. niger maximus.—This is the 
same as H. altifolius ; it is the largest 
of all in flower, begins to bloom early, 
and continues to do so freely for some 
time, while its hardiness and vigour 
must not be forgotten. As recorded in 
our excellent contemporary the Garden 
some two years ago, ‘‘It succeeds in 
nearly all deep rich soils, and should be 
one of the first tried in new places or 
under new conditions, as if it does not 
succeed there is but slight chance of 
others doing so. Tlant, 2ft. high, and 
strong clumps are 2ft. to 3ft. across. Flowers, 3in. to Sin. in diameter, white 
or soft rose, purple behind ; two or three flowers are borne on a stout purple 
dotted scape 15:n. to 18in. in height. Flowers trom October to January.” 

H. n. angustifolius.—This is another Christmas Rose menti nei in the 
journal referred to, It is a narrow-leaved, slender form, rather tall, say about 
16in., and Learing a profusion of shapely pure white flowers. The late Miss 
Frances J. Hope, of Wardie Lodge, Edinburgh, used to grow this kind in 
a large narrow or frieze-like bed on the grass, where it formed a distinct 
feature all the vear. 

H. n. St. Brigid.—This is also known as H. n. Juvernis. It is reterred 
to as ‘fan Irish form, superbly grown in the old enclosed garden at Sutton 
House, Howth, County Dublin, by the late Mrs. Lawrenson, better known as 
‘St. Brigid,’ and for her strain of Crown Anemones, now universally grown in 
most good gardens. It has pale green leaves, scarceiy at all serrated, and both 
lower stalks and leaf stalks are of a pale apple green, ani not dotted wi h red as 
in most other kinds. Flowers large, exquisitely pure white, cup-shaped, and 
very freely produced. It is not so hardy as Maximus, Riverstoni, and "Mme. 
Fourcade, Lut one of the best as well grown.” 

H. n. n.ajor.—This is one of the best of all kinds, and much grown near 
Bath and elsewhere for the supply of cu: flowers during winter, hence it is cailed 
the Bath variety. It yields flowers in abundance from the end of November 
till February. It is only a strong form of the common Christmas Rose, and 
therefore an even better garden plant. 

i. n. R.verstont.—The reference above noted is interesting to this lovely 
variety. It originated in a County Tipperary garden, Riverston, near Nenagh, 
when that well-known amateur, Mr. Bennett-Poé, lived there some years ago, It 
is a tall, strong-growing plant, producing an abundance of flowers on tall stout 
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apple green stalks. The leaf stalks are, however, dotted with red or purple, as 
in Maximus, but not so densely. It is very likely to have been a seedling from 
St. Brigid or Maximus, as it seems to combine the good qualities of both these 
varieties. Fiowers large, pure white, and of elegant form and good substance. 

HH. n. carnea (or Apple Blossom).—This Christmas Rose is of tall growth 
and has dark stems and leaves; it is erect, with the petioles heavily dotted or 
shaded with purple-brown. The flowers are on tall stalks, and are 3in. to gin. 
across, but the segments are narrow and stand wide apart. They are of good 
substance, however, and at their best the rosy buds and pale flesh-tinted flowers 
are very beautiful. There is nothing quite like it, and the plant deserves every 
attention. 

H. n. Mme. tourcade.—This is of French or Belgian origin, and is a 
fine hardy, free-flowering plant. The white flowers, though not so large as 
those of some others, are stout and beautifully cupped. Strong clumps, covered 
with a frame or handlight, go on flowering from Christmas till the end of 
February, and it cannot well be left out of a good collection 

H. n. Brockhurst (or Manchester variety). —This also has an abundance of 
white flowers, resem!.ling those of St. Brigid, but not so prettily cupped. Is is 
largely grown in market and nursery gardens round Manchester. The leaf and 
flower stalks are of a pale self or apple green shade, but the leaflets are more 
coarsely serrated than those of the St Brigid ferm. 


THe Harpy WINTER CHERRIES. 
Two plants are conspicuous at this time in shops; one is Physalis Alkekengi, 
an old garden favourite, and the other its bigger brother, P. Franchetti, which is 
certainly a fine plant, larger in every way than the older type, and quite as easy 
togrow, But now that it has been with us a few years, many good gardeners see 
that the older and smaller plant is by no means to be discarded in favour of the 
newer giant. It is one of the many cases in which it is hard to say that asa 
garden plant the larger is in all ways the better. It seems 
the wiser plan to keep and grow botn kinds. For indoor 
decoration the older kind is neater and handier to arrange, 
and it seems likely thit as time goes on the smaller Cevzse 
en chemise, as our French friends call it, will quite hold 
its own in general favour. Both like a warm place in 
rich loamy soil and run about freely in suitable spots. 
Though the larger P. Franchetti is far less graceful than 
the more familiar Alkekengi, it is showier, especially 
when grouped in the garden. The Physalises are not 
used so much as they deserve to be for room decoration 
during winter. The wiry stems upon which hang the 
Chinese lantern-like calyces remain for many months 
almost as fresh as when first used, and their brightness 
is a distinct improvement upon many of the dowdy 
things used as ‘‘ everlastings ” in winter. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


Fruit Trees and Koses.—Continue to plant these 
when the weather is favourable. 

Lulbs.—The writer has just planted a lot of ‘refuse ’ 
bulbs in woodland and orchard. They will probably not 
flower well this year, but will do so in 1904. It may 
be interesting to know that Princeps on our light soil 
has almost died out. 

Tue Lawn.—This is the heart of the English 
garden; and if a rich green sward is desired in the 
coming spring and summer the lawn must receive 
attention in winter. Get out the weeds with-a special 
fork. This work is not beyond the power of boys or women 
well suited for this work, and to assist in the thoroughness of the operation they 
should te provided with a line which can be stretched across the lawn to 
form a boundary beyond which they should not wander at each crossing. 
Four feet is a convenient width for each worker to cover at a time, 
and the line should be moved forward to this distance as each course is 
finished. Wuere, owing to poverty of the soil through cunstant mowing 
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and sweeping, Daisies are too numerous to weed out, a good surface 
dressing of manure and fine soil should be put on, and the Grass allowed to « 


without mowing for a few months; the longer it is left unmown the more | te 
will be the remedy. The Grass growth chokes out the Daisies, and ultin ately 
a good Grass bottom is again formed. All lawns should have periodical dressinus 
of manure in some form or other to recuperate them. If artificial manu; ate 
used—but they are not recommended—they should be got on early, so tha: they 
may be washed in before drying winds and hot sunshine cause them to bu; the 
Grass. Natural manures are tar safer. In places where the Grass is thin a 
dressing of basic slag will encourage the finer Grasses and Clover; it shouid be 


in the form of the very finest pos-ible powder, and should not be used ip 
junction with any manure containing ammonia. Roll the lawn on all occ 
when the weather permits, 


on- 
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out and kill something,” supposed to be inhere: jn 
all Englishmen, and which is doubtless a legacy om 
our predatory ancestors, grows weaker. Perhaps wh: we 
have seen of death and suffering has made us more consicor :te, 
more tender-hearted, for the sufferings even of ani: js 
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sufferings which in the days of our youth we have possibly 
taken as unavoidable and of no account. It may be that 
we have somehow realised that the life we have so often 
wantonly destroyed has a beauty and an interest which 
will repay a little study. When once this is_ realised 
the field-glass will be found to afford 
more pleasure than the gun, and to 
obtain a good photograph of a wild 
bird or animal amid the scenes of 
its daily life will give more satisfaction 
than the possession of its dead body. 
Those who have tried both will bear 
me out when I affirm that more skill 
is required to photograpk a bird than 
to shoot it, and that the attempt to do 
so is more exciting. Indeed the difficulty 
in photographing many birds is so 
great as to make it almost a matter 
of impossibility. But if it is not 
possible to stalk them with the camera, 
perhaps we can trap them, by means 
of a concealed camera and a_ long 
string or tube. Better still to make 
an automatic release by which the bird 
or animal can make the exposure itself 
unconsciously. 

Take the case of a bird nesiing 
on the bare ground where it is 
impossible to hide near. No pneun...tic 
tube will work properly and \ ith 
certainty over 2oyds., and it Is 
besides very slow. <A string can be 
used up to 1ooyds., but is also s. \, 
uncertain, and its use is beset © ‘th 
difficulties. But a contrivance ple ed 
on the nest, or near the nest, by w! -h 
the slightest touch of the bird’s foo. or 
Copyright body causes an electric current ‘9 
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or-rate the shutter of a concealed camera, has many advantages 
wh extra timid birds. This from of trapping will be found 


a very fascinating as well as very 
useful way of obtaining photographic 
records of the life of birds and 
animals which do their utmost to 
shun observation. There is all the 
inierest and excitement without the 
diabolical cruelty too often involved in 
real trapping. 

In place of suffering for many 
weary hours in hopeless agony, with 
splintered bones and lacerated flesh, 
until a long-drawn-out death releases 
it from further suffering, the subject 
of our pursuit is perfectly free to 
come and go as it lists, quite uncon- 
scious that it has left a record of its 
presence and appearance on_ the 
sensitive plate of a photographic 
camera. By such a contrivance the 
lapwing sitting on its four pointed 
eggs photographed itself by electricity, 
and knew nothing about what had 
happened. In fact, the bird sat so 
long—two or three hours—on the 
catch as to completely run out the 
dry-cell battery which was used. To 
prevent this exhaustion an automatic 
“cut-off” had to be made by which, 
however long. the lever would be 
depressed in future, no further battery 
action could take place when once the 
shutter had worked. 

The next trial of the photo-trap 
was made at the nest of a_ purple 


heron in the midst of a Dutch marsh famous for its feathered 
inhabitants. ‘This is the heron so common across the Channel, 
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but which is only known as an 
accidental wanderer to the British 
Islands. The large platform of sere 
and yellow reeds contained four pale 
blue eggs, and across them a dry 
reed-stem was placed, which served as 
the lever of the electric switch. <A 
pile of reeds was made in the water 
a couple of yards away, on the top 
of which the camera was_ placed, 
and the whole covered up with 
more reeds and rubbish. On _ the 
return of the mother bird to her 
eggs, the pressure of her foot depressed 
the lever and made the required ex- 
posure, resulting in this characteristic 
photograph of a particularly shy and 
timid bird. I[t will be found that 
each species, and even each individual 
animal, will require a different mode 
of procedure. There is plenty of scope 
for one’s ingenuity, and if one method 
fails another must be tried. This 


journey to Holland, for instance, was made more particularly 
with the intention of trying the photo-trap at a spoonbill’s nest. 
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Several attempts to photograph these birds in Holland and 
the south of Spain had been made during the last six 


years, but always in vain, in spite 
of long hours of waiting hidden in deep 
water among the reeds. However, the 
young had been hatched, and had grown 
sufficiently to be able to walk about 
their nest, and would infallibly have 
sprung the trap before the return of 
the parent birds. Other means had to 
be tried, and success was achieved by 
means of the tele-photo lens worked 
from a hiding-place about ten yards 
away, and eventually some exposures 
were made with ordinary lens at a 
distance of about four or five yards, 
the results of which were depicted in 
Country Lire last September. 

The glimpses of family life reveaied 
to the photographer-naturalist are alone 
sufficient recompense for long hours 
of waiting in constrained attitudes and 
uncomfortable surroundings. But of 
all the interesting sights seen’ during 
several years at this work, the spectacle 
of the arrival of these superb birds on 
their nest, and their feeding their half- 
grown young, at such a short distance, 
all unconscious as they were of any 
human presence, was one of the most 
enjoyable ever experienced. 
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the western end of its magnificent park, and en- 
compassed by beautiful pleasure grounds, which is 
near Basingstoke, in the county of heaths and woods, is 
certainly one of the finest of Hampshire seats. It may 
be described with some accuracy as the lineal descendant 


TT spacious ho. = of Lord Bolton, standing towards 


of famous old Basing House, because, when the great Marquis 
of Winchester — 
** He who in impious times undaunted stood, 
And midst rebellion durst be just and good ”— 
had made his memorable defence, and when, through the ravage 
of the destroyer’s hand, scarcely one stone of it stood upon 


another, he turned to his 
neighbouring hawking or 
hunting lodge, and Hackwood 
House presently grew into a 
structure worthy of its pre- 
decessor. In the times when 
the Powletts lived at Basing 
House, it had been called, 
according to the legend, ‘“* Hawk 
Wood,” whence its modern 
designation. ‘I thank God I 
can give you a good account 
of Basing,” wrote Cromwell 
to Lenthall, Speaker of the 
House of Commons. It was 
a good account indeed. Basing 
House, to use the somewhat 
singular jargon of Carlyle, 
‘‘had long infested the Parlia- 
ment in those quarters, and 
being especially a great eye- 
sorrow to the ‘Trade of 
London with the Western 
Parts.’ With Dennington at 
Newbury, and this Basing 
House at Basingstoke, there 
was no travelling the western 
roads, except with escort, or 
on sufferance. The two places 
had often been attempted, but 
always in vain. Basing House, 
especially, had stood siege after 
siege for four years; ruining 
poor Colonel This and then 
poor Colonel That. The 
jubilant Royalists had _ given 
it the name of Basting House. 
There was, on the Parliament 
side, a kind of passion to have 
Basing House taken.” Taken 
it was, in October, 1645, and 
the plunderers of the Parlia- 
mentary army swept upon 
it until all was wasted, ‘‘and 
what the soldiers left the fire 
took hold on, which made more 
than ordinary haste, leaving 
nothing but bare walls and 
chimneys in less than twenty 
hours.” 

The present house at 
Hackwood was built by the 
first Duke of Bolton, son of 
the famous Marquis—who had 
called Basing House “‘ Loyalty” 
—and it is ascribed to Inigo 
Jones. Now it is interesting 
to know that among the 
prisoners taken when Basing 
fell was that eminent architect 
—‘unfortunate old Inigo” 
Carlyle calls bim. The 
date 1688 appears in various 
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parts, and it is 
in Many ways a 
noble structure, 
though it has 
been partly 
reconstructed. 
The general form 
of it, when 
finished, was a 
large central 
building, — con- 
nected with two 
wings by open 
corridors, and 
there was a great 
hall rising from 
floor to roof. 
Subsequently the 
altitude of this 
fine apartment 
was reduced to 
2oft., and _ the 
hall was enriched 
by the introduc- 
tion of fine oak 
carvings by 
Granitn¢ 
Gibbons,brought 
from Abbotstone, 
a seat of the 
family near 
Alresford. At the A Kearns 
same time the 

corridors were Copyright 

closed in, and 

good offices were built, as well as a spacious riding house. 
There are many fine portraits in the mansion recalling the 
old times; the most interesting of them being of the 
Marquis of Winchester and of his second wite, who was with 
him during the siege. The illustrations will show what is the 
present character of the mansion at Hackwood. There is an 
imposing Ionic portico, with pediment, on the entrance front, 
while the southern facade has a stately aspect with its lofty piers 
and great length. 

We are in a position ‘to call up a vision of the pleasure 
grounds which surrounded old Hackwood. On the south side they 
were arranged in the quaint style beloved in Stuart and some- 
what later times. There were terraces approached by flights 
of steps, and adorned with statues on pedesta!s, and there was a 
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large reservoir of 
water, being an 
ornamental basin 
doubtless in 
rectangular form, 
with = “angular 
ramparts,” 
there were {)]] 
yew hedges ard 
long and forn:J 
avenues. It is 
Stated indeed 
that, in the tin 
when Hack\ 
or Hawkw 
was a ‘syl 
lodge,” — 
hawking pat 
could appr 
it by a n 
avenue, wh 
extended all 
way from Ba 
Wemay sup} 
from the desci 
tion thatremai 
that the ea 
gardens 
Hackwood w 
somewhat | 
those whi 
existed 
Theobalds, and 
are described |) 
Mandelslo. 
There would be a large rectangle, having its walls covered wit! 
clinging growths, and probably a fine jet d’eau. Thus is Theobalds 
described: ‘‘ The parterre hath many pleasant walks, many ot 
which are planted on the sides with espaliers and others arch¢ 
over. Some of the trees are limes and elms, and at the en 
is a small mount called the Mount of Venus, which is place 
in the midst of a labyrinth, and is upon the whole one « 
the most beautiful spots in the world.” The Hackwoo 
gardens might perhaps have yielded to those of Theobalds, bu 
they were of the same character. 

When Thomas Orde, first Lord Bolton, had married Jean 
Mary Powlett, natural daughter of Charles, fifth Duke of 
Bolton, and had succeeded to the estates, assuming the 
additional name of Powlett, the surroundings of his Hampshire 
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house did not 
altogether please 
him. It was a 
period in which 
many evidences 
of the old 
gardening were 
swept away, 
and when the 
ideas of Kent 
and Brown had 
gained unmis- 
takable vogue. 
Brown was hailed 
by his admirers 
as ‘the living 
leader of the 
powers of Nature 
and the realiser 
of Kent’s Elysian 
Scenes.’’ He 
must not be 
blamed for all 
the extrava- 
gancies of his 
imitators, but 
upon his school 
we must lay the 
blame for sweep- 
ing away the 
features of many 
old pleasure Copyright 
grounds that 
might otherwise have remained. It would appear that the view 
from Hackwood House was somewhat interrupted by the 
things that grew there, for there were ‘high yew hedges 
skirting long and formal avenues.’’ Lord Bolton, therefore, 
broke the avenues into walks and glades and admitted 
several distant views, while the lower parts of the wood, in 
wild and luxurious growth, reverted almost to the state of 
Nature. We may be permitted to regret that something was 
not retained, and to quote the words of Richard Payne Knight, 
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in his ‘Ana- 

lytical Enquiry 

into the  Prin- 

ciples of Taste,” 

1805, in which 

he speaks, in 

general allusion 

to the new 

fashion, in 

which he found 

much to deplore, 

of the effect of 

sweeping away 

the character of 

the older garden- 

age. ‘For the 

house being 

surrounded by 

gardens, as 

uniform as itself, 

and only seen 

through vistas at 

right angles, 

every visible 

accompaniment 

was in union 

with it, and the 

systematic regu- 

larity of the 

whole discernible 

from every point 

“COUNTRY LIFE." of sight; but 

when, according 

to the modern fashion, all around is levelled and thrown open, and 

the poor square edifice exposed alone, or with the accompaniment 

only of its regular wings and portico, amidst spacious lawns inter- 

spersed with irregular clumps or masses of wood and sheets 

of water, I do not know a more melancholy object.’’ Happily 
this description cannot be applied to Hackwood. 

There are some very fine and notable features there 

which will at once arrest attention. The splendid leaden 

equestrian statue of George I., a prominent object on the park 
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side, with a noble avenue beyond, 
was presented by that monarch 
to the Duke of Bolton, to whom 
he also gave the fine marble pillars, 
which had been sent to Charles II. 
by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and were originally destined for his 
palace at Winchester. The long 
erille, or railing, is a good piece 
of ironwork, and _ gives distinction 
to that frontage. The south terrace, 
with its vases rich in radiant and 
<weet-scented flowers, is broad and 
harming, and the stone terrace-seat, 
vith its background of ornamental 
irees and flowering bushes, is truly 
veautiful. The green turf is the 
ontrast to masses of lovely flowers 
hroughout the summer. Nothing can 
”¢ more attractive than the turf 
valks, and the magnificent borders 
f hardy flowers of countless varieties, 
vhich are a delight to the eye from 
sarly spring until the winds of autumn 
usher in the winter frosts, are a 
true delight. How glorious these are 
will be observed from one of our 


pictures, and it will be seen how admirably the sylvan back- 


rround falls into that enchanting picture. 
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The magnificent character of the trees is one of the chief 
The park is extensive and verv 


splendours of Hackwood. 

irregular and bold in its character, and 

there are ancient groves of oak, ash, and 
beech of great size and nobility. 

‘Here waving groves a chequer’d scene display, 
And part admit, and pari exclude the day ; 
There, interspersed in lawns and opening vlades, 
Thin trees arise that shun eich other’s shades. 
Here in full light the russet plains extend ; 
There, wrapped in clouds, the bluish hills 

ascend. 

Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 

The weeping amber of the balmy tree ; 

While by our oaks the precious loads are 
borne, 

And realms commanded which those trees 
adorn.” 

These lines which Pope wrote of 
Windsor Forest are suggested at Hack- 
wood Park by the majestic grandeur of 
the sylvan monarchs. The beeches are 
immense, and the oak and ash will 
compare with any great ancestral trees 
elsewhere. Descriptive writers have 
often dwelt upon the singular character 
of Spring Wood, for there ivy had been 
allowed to grow unchecked, and to 
hang from the highest branches of the 
beech trees in long festoons like some 
creeper of the tropics. Nature, in 
wi'd luxuriance, assumed a character 
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not often found in our cultivated grounds. In the midst of the 


wilderness a space of about four acres took the form of a great 
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amphitheatre, the boundaries formed by 
elms closely planted, and arching some- 
what inward, so as to project their 
lofty heads, and to extend their branches 
over the sides and ends of the area 
The stage, if it might be so-called, was 
a flat lawn at the lower end, and thence 
seats of turf gradually rose in divisions, 
leaving one broad passage in the midst 
from the bottom to the top, which 
terminated in a large circular recess, 
where were the ruins of the Rotunda 
of classical construction which we 
illustrate. Here was an ideal place for 
open-air entertainment, and, as Quince 
might say, a marvellous convenient 
place for a rehearsal. ‘‘ This green 
plot shall be our stage, this hawthorne 
brake our tyring-house.” 

A room paved with marble in the 
so-called French garden is said to 
have been the favourite retreat of 
Lavinia Fenton, the original of Polly 
Peachum of the “ Beggar’s Opera,” 
who married the third Duke of Bolton. 
But, wherever we go, something 
attractive in sylvan beauty will arrest 
attention or captivate fancy. There 
are magnificent old whitethorns, almost 
as notable as the oaks and _ beeches. 


In the glades roam large herds of deer, adding much to the 
attractions of the great and glorious park, which, with the 
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pleasure grounds, has an area of about 700 acres. There are 
delightful walks through the woodland, quite characteristic of 
Hampshire, and along the sunny borders magnificent groups of 
rhododendrons and azaleas add to the beauty of the scene, while 
the air is fragrant with the scent of many blossoms. The green 
space of the ‘‘ octagon”’ is the centre from which many of these 
beautiful walks diverge, and each of them it is delightful to explore. 

Hampshire is a county full of natural charm. The soil is 
various, but mostly light, and heaths and coniferous trees, not 
less than oaks, greatly flourish in it. It possesses a distinctive 
character scarcely found in other parts of England, and in many 
ways the grounds at Hackwood are very typical of the woodland 
scenery ot the shire. That they are beautiful and even 
magnificent in their attractions will be divined by those who see 
our pictures. The place is valued and well kept. The first 
Lord Bolton, when he had remodelled the place to his mind, 
delighted in it, and his son and successor maintained the estate 
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FACADE. "COUNTRY LIFE." 
in excellent style. The third baron, father of the present peer, 
was William Henry Orde-Powlett, descended from a second son 
of the first earl. It is unnecessary to describe the place further, 
for the pictures are description enough, and we shall conclude 
by saying that, in the stately character of the house and the 
spacious and beautiful aspect of the gardens and park, Hackwood 
ranks with the finest places in Hampshire. 


EORGE calls himself an enthusiastic fisherman. The enthusiasm I 

will allow, but as a fisherman I consider him a doleful failure. 

On every occasion when he has arranged to show me what a 

day’s sport really means, something has invariably iurned up to 

prevent it, aud he has had to ‘*see a man about a dog,” or some senseless 
excuse of that sort. Finally, I called him a silly donkey—he’s only my 
brother, you know—and told him that unless he took me out and showed 
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me how to catch beautiful great fish, like those he has photographs of 
jn his room, I would never, never ask Kitty Grey to tea again. Kitty 
rather likes George—at least, George thinks she does—so he began to come to 
reason, and said he would see about getting some ‘worms and things.” I 
knew he only said this to put me off, because I simply loathe worms—nasty, 
simy things—but I pretended not to mind a bit, and even offered to bait my 
own hook. 

Kitty came into tea the following Friday, and before she went he turned 
up with the ‘worms and things,” and said he would take me out the next 
morning. Kitty went off in quite a huff. I believe she thought he ought to 
offer to take her. 

If one wanted to be a really successful angler, George explained, one had 
to start early. I thought that was nasty, and told him so. I am only five years 
older than he is, and I am sure I look quite as young as Kitty. Just like a 
man: He got out of it by some lie about meaning early in the morning, and 
said :¢ would pull me out about five. Pull me out, indeed! I never heard 
such ‘mpertinence. More lies. He meant row me out to some place in the 
lake where the fish were. 

Vhat with talking and quarrelling, and thinking what I was to wear, I 
didn’: get to bed till past eleven ; and just as I had dropped off to sleep, George 
came thumping at my door, and said if I wasn’t ready in ten minutes he would 
go w ‘hout me. 

fr. Thornton goes on the lake in the afternoon, so I had put out my best 
whit’ muslin to wear; but somehow in the half-light and the hurry—George 
had “isturbed the whole house calling names at me through my door—I found 
that -y some horrid mistake I had put on my white petticoat outside my skirt, 
and vas wearing the dirty pink blouse that got so torn when I went black- 
berr ng with Mr. Thornton the week before. But he wouldn’t let me wait a 
mon nt lonzer, and dragged me off to the b athouse just as I was. 

Ve tied up our boat in front of a big bank of reeds well out in the lake, 
and George got our lines ready. I am sure it was all his fiult that they got 
entarzled so often. I kept getting bites, and when I pulled up there was 
Geo: :e’s line! One time we both pu'led up at the same moment, and I had a 
dear jittle silver fish on. George was furious, and said he was sure it was his 
bite, and that I was spoiling his sport. Sport, indeed! I couldn’t help 
laug' ‘ng. George then became really rude, and said something about my 
apperance having frightened all the fish away. I froze him with a look, and 
stoo! and pinned my skirt up inside my petticoat so that it should not hang 
dowr below it. That horrid boy rocked the boat just as I had finished, and 
made me sit down hurriedly on one of the pins. I don’t think he need have 
laughed so, and I never spoke another word to him till about nine o’clock, when 
he seddenly discovered that I had forgotten to bring any bread in the luncheon 
basket, and had left out the parcel of cut ham. As I explained to George, the 
basket was very nicely packed, and if I /4ad put the br-ad in the lid would not 
have shut. After all, there were some cheese and a few biscuits, and a napkin 
and some plates and things, and some dear little packages of mustard and salt, 
done up in the sweetest little paper boxes, which Mr. Thornton had made for 
me one day. 

I had no idea George could be so unkind. He ate all the biscuits, except 
two, and when I came to eat them I found that the mustard had oozed out of 
the paper all over them. 
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About twelve, just as the sun was making me sleepy, George really did 
catch a fish. It was one of those dear little silver ones, not a bit like the 
photographs in his room. He said it would do for bait, and he threw it out with 
a nasty, cruel hook stuck right through it and a big cork on the line to show us 
where it was. I asked George why he didn’t catch more fish, but he only 
mumbled something about having to wait on me and about the water being too 
clear. I didn’t contradict him, but to a thirsty person it looked horribly 
ditty. 

George went to sleep about three, telling me to wake him if I saw his cork 
go under, and half-an-hour later it really did go down with a great splash, just 
as I siw Mr. Thorntoa rowing towards us with Kitty in his boat. How dared 
she go out alone with him! I thought it was exceedingly fast of her. I was 
determined to show them how well I could fish, so I picked up the rod, and, 
after winding up the slack line, gave a great tug. 

I can’t rememter quite what happened. I think my skirt must have come 
unpinned. Anyhow, I stepped on it, just as something at the other end of the 
line gave a great jerk, and I fell right into the water, and swallowed ever so 
much while I was trying to scream. 

Harry—Mr. Thornton, I mean—pulled me out, and when I came to I was 
in his arms, and he was alternately kissing me and swearing at George. I was 
much too wet and frightened to do anything but lie there, but I remember 
thinking it an awful liberty on his part, and I should never have allowed it if I 
had had sufficient strength to resist. Kitty got out and joined George, and we 
left him playing the fish 7 had caught. 

We seemed to get home ever so quickly, though I am sure Mr. Thornton 
didn’t do much rowing, as of course he had to prevent my catching cold, and 
there was nothing he could wrap round me except his coat. 

When I came downstairs after changing into dry things, there were Ge orge 
and Mr. Thornton shaking hands with each other, and looking as pleased as 
possible about something. They laughed when they saw me, and said something 
about a fine ca'ch. George showed me a great fish, which he said was a pike 
weighing over 20ib., and was quite indignant when I said / had caught it. 
However, for a wonder, he seemed in quite a good temper, and said I was a 
dear little girl, only not half so pretty as Kitty. I believe he would have gone 
on making odious comparisons if ke had been six feet two, and broad in 
proportion. 

We are all going to be married on the same day. Won't it be jolly? I 
suggested that we should have the pike frozen, so that we could have it for the 
wedding breakfast, but they seemed to think it wouldn’t keep, and besides, as 
Kitty said, what an awful thing if a fish-bone stuck in one of our throats and 
choked us! 

I asked Harry if he would still care for me enough in six months’ time to 
take me out and teach me to fish properly, but he only laughed and said he did 
not think I needed any teaching. What aid he mean? 

Oh, those photographs! I shall never trust George again as long as I live. 
One of them was a photograph ofa large pike, and under it was written: ‘ Caught 
by Mr. G. Graham, November, 1900.” While I was showing it to someone 
one day, it dropped out of my hands and the frame broke. When I went to 
pick it up, I saw something printed underneath where George had written—it 
was, ** Caught in Wroxham Broad, February, 1887, by Mr. Yarrow of Norwich.” 
They were all alike! GorpoNn MEcGy. 





UCH interiors as that shown in 
the accompanying photographs 
are year by year becoming 
scarcer, and the time is pro- 
bably not far distant when these 

interiors will be looked upon as the 
greatest rarities, and only known 
through the pages of history or in old 
prints. There is very little in them 
that is not practically obsolete. The 
fire in the centre of the room, with a 
“lum” for the escape of the smoke, can 
be seen now only in a cottage here 
and there. It was a picturesque, but 
not a very comfortable, arrangement. 
We all remember the poem of Burns 
and his reference to the wind which 
filled with ‘‘hoast provoking reek the 
auld clay biggin,” and, of course, the 
old proverb ‘it is best to be near 
the lum when the chimney reeks” 
refers to this ancient style of fire- 
place. The fire, needless to say, 
is fed neither with timber, nor with 
coal, but with peat, and peat is a 
kind of fuel from which very much 
smoke comes. It is smokier than 
any of the other ordinary fuels of 
the cottage. The art of laying a 
peat fire consists in arranging the 
cubes so that the fire will go on 





smouldering practically for ever, In 7. Kent. OLD-FASHIONED KITCHEN WITH PRIMITIVE FIREPLACE.  Copyem 


these old cottages the kettle hung over 

the fire, as shown in the photograph, and the water was nearly 
always boiling, or on the point of boiling. It was hung from the 
toof by a hook and chain. In the open fireplaces that came later 
th: substitute for this was the swey, which consisted of two 
lorg rods of iron, jointed together with hooks for shortening 


or lengthening. The kettle for most of the time swung at the end 
of it, but when boiling water was required it was lowered to 
the neighbourhood of the fire. This was often enough, for 
the ancient characteristic dish of Scotland required boiling 
water. We refer, of course, to crowdy, which was made by 
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filling a basin half-full of oatmeal, with a lump of lard or 
butter or brose in the middle. Hot water was then poured 
on it, and this was the brose so often referred to in 
Scottish poetry. Later, of course, its place was taken to 
a large extent by tea, and it is said that people who work 
in the field now have tea six or seven times a day. The 
drink cannot be anything like so good for their health as was 
the wholesome oatmeal consumed by their forefathers. In the 
second of our photographs the kettle is hitched on to the side of 
the peat fire, while a large pot is suspended by the swey. This 
pot, in the language of the common people of the North, was 
called a yetlin. It was employed for a variety of purposes, the 
chief of which was that of boiling the midday meal for the 
family. This consisted largely of broth or soup, but as the meat, 
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high back was a splendid protection against the draughts which 
were the greatest trouble in these old cottages. What we have 
lost in picturesqueness in ‘he modern house we have certainly 
gained in comfort. In those old days, too, light was a much 
more essential point than it is in the houses of to-day. It was 
dear, or, at least, dear in the eyes of people who, being paiq 
mostly in kind, had scarcely any ready money in their pockets, 
Even the rushlight of old days was a monetary consideration, 
Very old rustics still relate how they used to sit round the fire 
in a neighbour’s house gossiping in the evening with nothine but 
the blaze to illuminate the room, it being considered a «reat 
waste to burn candles, to say nothing of lamps, and in the far 
North and many other parts of Scotland it was not at all 
unusual for people to go to bed during the dark winter 
evenings, and hold their conversations 
and gossipings there amid the warmth 
of the blankets. Few indeed of the 
young realise the immense valu. of 
the comforts and luxuries that } ave 
come to them in this age of cl Lp- 
ness, when economy is studied ‘ess 
in the cottage than it was in the 
mansion of half a century ago. 
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HE connection between oysters 
and typhoid fever, ojten 
asserted, as often denied, but 
now and again, in a cycle 
of years, constantly receiving 

fresh support by sad experience, has 
been confirmed of late in a singularly 
distressing manner. It does not do to 
prejudge a case that still is in some 
measure sub judice, but there can be 
little reasonable doubt that some 
recent deaths and some widespread 
disease are due to the eating of oysters 
culled from a certain locality.. It is as 
well to emphasise this point, for people, 
as a rule, do not follow things back to 
their causes, and the result of an 
epidemic, such as we lately have seen, 
is often to make people afraid of 
oysters generally, as if they them- 
selves, qua oysters, were responsible 
for the typhoid. In regarding the 
case thus, they are in fact just on a 
parallel with some dear old ladies we 
know of who almost faint with terror at 
sight of a gun, and would far sooner 
have a tiger than a gun in the house 
with them, but would not in the least 
mind going to sleep with a ton of gun- 
cotton under their beds. The oyster is 
like the gun—harmless when unloaded 
with the deadly baciili. It is the bacilli, 
not the oyster, that are dangerous. If 
we can be quite certain that the oyster 
comes from a bed where he can by no 
possibility have fed on the bacilli from 
sewage, we may eat and enjoy him still 
with most perfect confidence. The 
oyster, though delicate to eat, was 


T. Kent. THE DINNER-POT ON THE PEAT FIRE. Copyright shown not to bea delicate eater, and we 


vegetables, dumplings, and indeed the whole of the dinner was 
cooked in one mass, it required a big pot to hold them all. Some 
of the other articles in this interior have been obsolete a long 
time. 

The spinning-wheel, for instance, is used, as far as we 
know, only by a few who have tried to revive one of the old 
rural industries. Half a century ago the rustic maiden still took 
a pride in providing her trousseau with her own hands, and in 
some of the cottages it is still possible to see the sheets and 
linen spun by a grandmother or great-grandmother and handed 
down to her descendants. But these things can now be so 
cheaply purchased, and women are so much averse to spending 
the time that they gave ungrudgingly before, that spinning must 
be described as a lost art. 

Another article worth mentioning is the seat, which can 
scarcely be called a long saddle, because it is so short. This, 
however, was a very essential article of furniture in the 
older type of cottage, because while it stood before the fire its 


knew that it behoved us to be careful. 
Once upon a time it so happened that the Irish oyster was not 
a name that had associations wholly delightful. Without casting 
aspersions on any particular river or town, on the score of indii- 
ferent purity, it may be said that oysters from Ireland did not 
convey the idea that they came from a littoral washed by the 
waves of the open Atlantic. By Ireland, in connection with 
oysters, was suggested Ireland as it lies nearest to us, Ireland « 
the shores of the St. George’s Channel. The north-wesiei 
corner of Ireland suggests different ideas altogether. It is from 
the north-western corner that these oysters come which we wis) 
to discuss for the moment—for the moment, be it said, not in t! 
gastronomical sense, though that mode of discussion is much 
be wished at the right moment. They are very admiral 
oysters, most succulent bivalves—experto crede—and it is hard 
see how the wife of Rome’s greatest emperor could be higher s‘ 
above suspicion. They are froma spot called Rosses’ Point, whic 
the ignorant —that is to say, the majority—will not know. Rosse 
Point is in Sligo County, which is bringing it nearer to gener: 
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knowledge, and Sligo is at the top of 
Connaught. That seems to indicate its 
geography—to speak with an appro- 
priately Irish disregard of the etymology 
of the word and the situation of an 
ovyster-bed—accurately enough for any 
reasonable person. Here, as it appears, 
there has been an oyster-bed locally, or 
a little more than locally, famous for a 
creat number of years. The tidal flats 
o| which the oyster-bed forms a part 
are in the estuary at the head of which 
is Sligo City. Now, without any 
disrespect to Sligo, to say this does 
t suggest that these oysters are 
ite such Czsar’s wives as we have 
iimed for them, but it has proved 
ssible, by a little banking and building 

of the natural formations in the 
tuary, to sever the oyster-bed com- 
tely from the main channel up 
-id down which the water goes to 
id from Sligo town, so that the 
ed is flooded only by the waters 
ming from the open Atlantic. The 
ain channel to Sligo town lies to the 
rth of the ‘Oyster Island” (so- 


lled), whereas the oyster-beds are on the south of the island. 
he beds get their water from the channel between Coney Island 
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OYVSTER-BED, SHOWING 


It has been 
Point for a very 
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THE PACKING-SHED. 


and the west point of Oyster Island, so that it is physically 
impossible for any impurity from the town to reach them, except 


in such an infinitesimally diluted form 
as it may be washed in again after 
some miles of travel in the Atlantic 
Ocean. If there be safety anywhere in 
oysters, we should find it here. 

There are certain qualities in 
oysters (or so the learned tell us) by 
which the good ones may be known, 
apart from the obvious qualities which 
are discovered by application of the 
principle that the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. These oysters are good 
to eat, but also they have the other 
test qualities—they have their shells, 
and the shells throw out to the left, 
with a good wing or shoulder. Of 
course these oysters will fatten, as well 
‘s any others, if you care to fatten 
them. It is easily done, by giving 
them a little oatmeal in salt and water, 
lor a few hours daily. Some say that 
this fattening, which makes the oyster 

t and luscious and gives him the 

eling of a good mouthful in the mouth, 
's not really an advantage to his 
‘vour; and these oysters {rom Rosses’ 
oint are sent unfattened, with only 
‘ve flavour in them of their native 
lcraminiferal food from the Atlantic. 


been * trained,’ 
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said that there has been an oyster-bed at Rosses’ 
great many years, and perhaps the accumulation 
of shells that we see there points to an antiquity 
prior to all historic records. But as for the 
history as it is known to us, the beds were 
worked for local purposes of supply long before 
there was any means of carrying them to a 
inarket much more important or further ashore 
than that of Sligo itself. But when the railways 
came, at once a market was found for the 
oysters, and, the bed being public property, 
everyone went to work at it, and soon there 
were mighty few ‘succulent bivalves” left. 
Then the owners of the Oyster Island obtained 
a licence to form a private bed, and from that 
time forward it has been ‘farmed’ with 
varying results. We believe it is exact to say 
that since it was taken up by the present lessee, 
Mr. C. C. Baker, it has shown a steady improve- 
ment, and is said at the present time to be in 
thoroughly good working order. Of course, by 
getting oysters in this way, direct from the beds, 
we (that is to say, the consumers) dispense with 
the services of that generally useful and often 
indispensable, though much-reviled person, the 
middieman. By writing to Mr. Baker at Rosses’ 
Point, County Sligo, you can get your oysters 
direct, fine and fresh, by parcel post, and 
Mr. Baker is very obliging in sending them in 
small numbers, two or even three times a week 
if invalids need a few daily. The saving in 
cost of oyster as compared with the shops (for 


the best brands) is more than 50 per cent. The oysters have 
" according to the well-known plan of keeping 
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them out ot water for a tide, to keep their shells shut and travel 
well, and we have found none, in several dozen, any the worse 
for a fast journey from the north-west of Ireland to the south- 
east of England. 

Mest of the work on these beds is done in a very natural way— 
there is not the immense care that we see bestowed on the oysters 
of many. ‘They do not use the cages at Rosses’ Point to protect 
the young oysters from the starfish, crabs, and other foes. 
Apparently they do not find such protection necessary. Neither 
do they give the oysters tiles to lay their spat on, as is done in 
some places. The old oyster-shells supply the young ones with 
the material for the new shells. 

With regard to the illustrations, one is taken from the 
centre of the oyster- bed, looking east. The oysters, which 
always have a little water passing over them, lie not easily 
distinguishable from the sand, covered stones, old shells, etc., 
and have to be hooked out with a knife or a rake. Several 
workers of either sex are seen thus engaged in the picture, and 
the caretaker, night watchman, and general factotum is standing up 
ready to wheel off a barrow-load. We are assured that, though 
the ground has been gone over several times this season (and 
we believe that it is uncovered at the spring tides only), it 
has each time shown more oysters than the last, the way in 
which they are gathered ensuring the escape of some large 
oysters, so that a stock is left fairly scattered over the bed. Another 
picture is again from near the centre of the ground, with the 
house on Coney Island in the distance. The dark line is the 
sand-bank that protects the bed. The remaining illustration is of the 
packing-shed, with an oyster or two showing up well on a sprinkling 
of snow that lay when the photograph was being taken. 


m 

ON THE GREEN. 

OLF ILLUSTRATED ” is giving an interesting series of articles 
in its current and some previous numbers, consisting of letters 
from eminent players describing ‘‘ My favourite stroke and 
how I play it.” The last article that I have seen was made 
up of two letters, one from Braid and one from Vardon. 
Vardon’s is perhaps the most interesting that has yet appeared, 

Lecause he is a man with a more characteristic stroke than almost any other 

player, and he picks out this particular stroke as his favourite, and explains 

(perhaps it does not follow that we all shall be able to copy it exactly) just how 

he plays it. Ot course the two thumbs down the shaft of the club is a feature 

of the stroke, a grip that feels with most of us as if we were being tortured with 
the thumb-screw. This favourite and characteristic stroke of his is his long 
low approach shot (generally a very long and a very approximate app:oach shot 
too) played with a half swing with cleek or driving mashie. As Vardon 
himself says, it keeps the ball at the same height all through its flight, 
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and makes it drop very dead. I was struck the other day, when playing 
with Jack White, by an observaticn that he made. We were talking of 
Vardon’s game, and I remarked on the wonderful taculty he must have o} 
judging distance by the eye on a course that is strange to him, as evidenced 
by the frequency with which he has made and brcken records on his first 
visit to a new green; and White said, ‘‘ Yes. You see, he bangs every shot 
right up to the hole, the ball rising as it goes and falling dead. That mukes 
it easier for him than for a man that plays his seconds with a run on them.” 
Of course there is a great deal in this. It is a remark that goes very nea: the 
crux of the matter, no doubt. In this letter of Vardon’s he explains, as [ say, 
more or less, how he does his long low shot up with a dead fall, and als, he 
explains why he plays it with cleek or driving mashie and a half shot, ra her 
than with a full iron shot. He says that it is so much better to be | ile 
to feel that you are playing within your powers, that you should not ce] 
that you have to hit for all you are worth in order to reach the 
which probably means pressing. There is a deal of wisdom in this. fie 
trouble for most of us, who are not Vardons, is that we are so very apt 
to slice, and not to get down to the ball properly in playing, or attem), ing 
to play, these half shots with cleek or driving mashie. In all probability ‘hat 
grip with both thumbs down, if a man can work it, prevents the likelihoo! of 
the slice, and I am sure that, for all of us in playing half shots with a ra:her 
longer club than generally is used for them, it is a great thing not to hurry the 
swing too much, to let the club go back slowly and quietly, and if possib = to 
pause a little at the top—to ‘strike {rom a point,” as Philpott, at Mitc! im, 
used to say, and, I expect, says still. It is rather a wonder, seeing how ex. ra- 
ordinarily well Vardon, and, with rather less accuracy, Braid too, plays this ~hot 
that more men do not try to learn it. The slicing tendency is the trouble, no 
doult. But it is worth overcoming—-unless. indeed, we are all too old to learn, 
Perhaps that is so. 

I was hunting the pot lately, with no success, at the winter meetii: at 
Eastbourne, a green that I had not seen for two years, and that always has 
surprises for the occasional visitor. It is a maxim well known to the native 
people that all the ground slopes from Beachy Head, and they play ‘‘ accordi 
but the stranger and the pilgrim, seeing a wave on the putting green waose 
inclination seems to be towards the west, makes the usual allowance for that 
wave, but when his ball begins to travel over it he finds to his disgust, and to 
the increase of his score, that the westward gradient was only relative, that 
in reality even this wave partakes in some measure of the general 
eastward gradient of the whole expanse. However, this is not offered 
by any means as the reason that I did not overtake the pot—in_ this 
case the ‘‘ Lethbridge” aggregate medal—of which I came in chase. It 
is not a surprising failure, but its reason was the very excellent play of Mr. 
Horsburgh, who put in two extraordinarily good cards of 75 oneach day. Now 
the previous best in a competition was 76, done by Mr. Peacock ; and to beat 
this two days running was good in itself, but was made very much better by the 
fact that the weather, especially on the first day, was all against good golf—a 
very strong wind and cold as charity, without its consolations. I had the 
honourable satisfaction of lowering the record on the second day yet further with 
a 74, but that score, though I regard it distinctly as good, did not compare with 
Mr. Horsburgh’s 75 on the first day. The second day was bad for golf, but 
the first was abominable. On the day before tie competition Mr. Horsburgh 
hurt his thumb so badly that it was said to be doubtful whether he would be 
able to play at all. When that is said of a man, always fear him. Such men 
are dangerous. Horace IUTcHINsoN. 





SHOOTING AT BELVOIR. 


OME: time ago, in a remarkable article on shooting, one of 

a series on different sports contributed to the Badminton 
Magazine by writers pre-eminent with rod and gun, or 
acknowledged as among the first flight in the hunting- 

field, Lord Granby made Belvoir the text for a 
summary of progress in game preservation. Taking the game 
books of the estate from the beginning of the last century, he 
constructed a kind of history and progress of pheasant shooting. 
Belvoir, since the Manners family have held it for their principal 
seat, has always been a hunting place rather than a shooting place. 
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LORD GRANBY CONSULTS THE HEAD-KEEPER. 


But the estate 1s very large, and contains fine and extensive 
coverts. Their character is seen in the illustrations of two days’ 
sport there in the present season. In Bescoby Oaks, where the 
first day’s sport took place, the rides are wide and the timber is 
very large. The beautiful character of the wood, and the width 
of the rides, an important matter both for shooting and hunting, 
are shown in very picturesque fashion. This covert is regularly 
drawn when the Belvoir hounds meet near, and is a sale 
find for a fox. Large woods of a very similar kind are on 
other parts of the property, and it might have been thought 
that a hundred years ago, in 
woods of this character. where 
no poaching could possibly take 
place, there would have been a 
large head of natural wild gam 
and especially of pheasants, 
even before artificial rearing 
was attempted. The records 
show that there was not; t! 
scarcity of pheasants is su 
prising. 

Still, as Lord Granby says, 
the mere fact that the science 
rearing has reached such 
pitch of excellence that, give 
a competent keeper, moderate! 
favourable soil, and plenty « 
money, it becomes in thes 
days merely a question of ho\ 
many pheasants the woods wi 
hold, hardly accounts for th 
difference between the number: 
killed then and now. Among 
the bags quoted is on 
(January 4th, 1804) whe 
the Duke of Rutland, Beau 
3rummel, and two other guns 
killed between them one hare, 
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the period, and taken his gun 
out in the afternoon. 

Another day’s pheasant 
shooting yielded but two 
birds, one to the Duke, and 
one to the other gun, and 
nothing else—no hares, no 
rabbits! It is a nice subject 
for speculation where all the 
ground game could have dis- 
appeared to. ‘Such entries,” 
says Lord Granby, ‘ form the 
large majority of those in the 
Belvoir game books of 1803, 
1804, 1805.” In the next 
year, in the Middlesdale and 
other coverts, three guns had 
eight partridges, five pheasants, 
and six hares; and ona second 
day four hares and three 
pheasants. 

_ Skipping nearly a century 
of the results of shooting these 
two sets of coverts, in one of 

hich, the Middlesdale beat, 
the birds were all wild-bred, 
none having been reared, while 
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ne pheasant, and one woodcock! The previous year it 


noted that on December 3rd Beau Brummel killed near 


the castle at Belvoir one pheasant, after hunting. 
probably hunted early, come back to the midday dinner of 
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only a moderate number of hand- 
reared birds were turned out in the 
other group, the bags were 168 
pheasants on Middlesdale and 524 on 
the other. The sport on the days 
illustrated here was with wild birds; 
yet there was plenty of shooting, and 
a good number of hares and rabbits, 
though the Ground Game Act has come 
in to keep down the latter since the early 
bad covert shooting of a century ago. 
All improvements in sport begin 
at the top—socially, that is to say. 
The kings had good hunting and shoot- 
ing before their nobles had; and the 
great territorial magnates, in their turn, 
learnt how to improve their sport before 
the lesser owners took the lesson to 
heart and copied in turn from them. 
Consequently, it is pretty certain that 
Belvoir would take up _ improved 
methods of covert shooting and pre- 
serving fairly early, even though the 
Manners family were, if anything, keener 
on hunting than shooting. About 1848 
or 1850 is the date at which the bags 
of pheasants began steadily to rise, and 
as the same took place at Cheveley, 
which was recently sold by the 


Duke of Rutland to Colonel M‘Calmont, whose premature and 
regretted death has lately been chronicled, we may take it that this 
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was the era at which the modern practice of artificial rearing was 
being introduced as a regular part of the luxury of sport. 
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Where did the idea come from? The present writer has no 
doubt that it was introduced from the Continent, and very much 
**pushed”’ in popularity by the close relations established between 
our Court and that of the third Napoleon. When heavy bags 
were the rule at places like Compiégne, and on the estates of the 
wealthy and “smart” French families who imitated the Emperor, 
the possibilities of improving covert shooting were naturally 
noted by the English visitors to these battues. It is certain that 
no French nobleman accustomed to kill a hundred pheasants 
to his own gun would have cared for the form of entertainment 
provided by chasing swift-footed and scarce pheasants through 
great open- 
oottomed coverts 
with a_ spaniel, 
or, as Colonel 
Hawker did, with 
pointers, in the 
hope of bagging 
two or three 
brace. The 
Prince Consort, 
who was not a 
devoted  sports- 
man, but liked 
to use a gun 
occasionally, im- 
proved the Royal 
pheasant shoot- 
ing very early, 
just as he did his 
farms and stock, 
and, I believe, 
incurred a gocd 
deal of criticism 
for introducing 
“foreign”’ ideas 
of sport. The 
thoughtlessness 
of the English 
proprietors in 
overdoing the 
preservation of 
ground game is 
rather remarkable, but their indifference before is not less so. 
On the large Belvoir estate the total of hares shot in 1804 was 
forty. They must have been as scarce as chamois on the Swiss 
Alps. Yet there wasa ferocious game law, and a man who killed 
a hare could be transported. Was there, then, no good shooting 
in England in the first half of the last century ? This must be 
answered in the affirmative. But it was not covert shooting, and 
it was only obtainable on the great estates, because the curious 
restrictions as to licences and “liberties” made the shooting a kind 
of poaching competition, as witness Colonel Hawker’s diaries. 
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On the large properties the object of the sport was almost 
entirely partridges, and “swell” shooting meant going out after 
partridges with pointers. Though the bags were not large, they 
were quite large enough to give good sport. The single-barrelled 
muzzle-loading gun was light and pleasant to shoot with; the 
stubbles were thick and deep; above all, the highly-bred and 
beautifully-broken pointers added immensely to the finish and 
interest of the sport. Every family of note, as Mr. Arkwright 
remarks, had its own breed of pointers, and these kennels were not 
broken up, in some cases, until after the middle of the nineteenth 
century. There wasalso the grouse shooting, which, though nothing 
like what it is 
now, was good, 
especially in 
Yorkshire, where 
the shooting pony 
and the pointers 
were regularly 
part of the estab- 
lishment of a 
Yorkshire squire 
who owned a 
moor. Ina good 
family __ picture 
painted for one 
of these gentle 
men (whose Joe 
Manton gun, still 
preserved, is a 
fine specimen 
of the best 
London | work 
that. could 
possibly be made 
at the time) th 
squire is repre 
sented going u] 
to the moor, an 
the picture give 
portraits .of al 
concerned. Thx 
old squire wears: 
flat hat (like Lord 
Scamperdale’s, but white), a pepper-and-salt cutaway coat, a blue 
bird’s-eye tie, and nankeen or Bedford cord trousers. His pony i: 
astout blackcob. The rider holdsin his left hand-both the rein 
and a dog-whip, the latter useful to give a hint to the pony on th 
way to the moor, and necessary for the edification of the pointers 
later. Beside them walk the keeper, carrying the squire’s gun, and 
a brace of high-bred liver and whiie pointers. All are most 
careful portraits, for the squire’s head, the keeper’s head, the dogs’ 
heads, and the pony’s head were all painted separately and finished 
first, and hang in a set of small frames under the large’ picture. 
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It will be noted that some of the scenes here shown were in 
Saltlea Wood, one of the coverts referred to by Lord Granby. 
The guns were the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, Colonel Vesey 
Dawson, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Henry Ewart, Mr. W. S. 
Burns, the Marquess of Granby, and on the first day Lord Robert 
Manners and Lord Osborne Beauclerk. C. J. Cornisu. 


SHOOTING NOTES. 
THE SHOOTING SEASON. 
¥N discussing the quality of the season’s sport, no epithet has been in more 
[ constant use than the doubtfully satisfactory one of ‘ patchy.” It is an 
epithet that more commonly is applied to the status of the partridges 
than of the pheasants. Asa rule the condition of the long-tailed birds 
js more constant 
ai: the country 
r than that of 
little brown 
js. The latter 
more subject 
t destruction 
fr m such occa- 
si ial and local 
d iurbances as a 
violent thunder- 
ren coming just 
1. ihe wrong time 
hat is to say, 
en the little 
s are likely to 
drowned in 
t-> furrows. But 
tics season the 
description of 
‘“satchy” ap- 
s very much 
to the pheasants 
teo. This is not 
said so much with 
reference to the 
tame-bred birds, 
which have done 
rather better than 
usual in = most 
countries, as to 
the wild. Asa 
rule the wild pheasants have not fared well. They have not bred numerously, 
and they have been very late in breeding in manv cases. But there are 
exceptions. On a small shooting estate in the Midlands we hear of 1,000 
birds being turned down and 2,000 already killed, which obviously means 
that the wild birds have been more than usually flourishins. Too often the 
result is the opposite of this —2,000 reared and 1,000 killed. There is still 
a ‘‘third time over” to be done after the cocks, so the total bag will show 
far better things than the average. There are wo se descriptions of a shooting 
year than ‘‘ patchy,” and often, as in the present season, it means that the 
results have proved better than the anticipations. That, indeed, is notably the 
case this season with pheasant, partridge, and grouse alike. We have much to 
‘be thankful for. 


—- 


““ 


A HuGE Bac. 
They do things on a big scale, in the shooting way, in Hungary. We 
have news of a recent shoot on the estate—with a name that no mere Briton 
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can be expected to spell or to pronounce—belonging to Count Karolyi (a 

‘* second time over ” shoot, too, as we understand), where six guns bagged 9,800 
. . 2 am ** - . om, © oo a 

head in five days’ driving hares and partridges. This is “useful,” as the 

British sportsman would say, although it is to be admitted that of all poor 

things to shoot the hare is the poorest. Still, he is very good in a ‘ jug.” 


PARTRIDGE DRIVING. 

Speaking of driving partridges, and considering the different methods (and 
they do differ) practised for driving them in different lands, suggests a retrospect 
to the days before driving became so general, and one is struck at once with the 
fact that partridge shooting has become a much later in the year amusement than 
it used to be. In these days very few people think of shooting their partridges 
as soon as it becomes lawful to do so, unless they live in those relatively few 
counties where circumstances prevent driving from having its usual vogue. In 
the good old days September Ist was a red-letter day in the year’s sport. The 
reason for the change is not far to seek. In the old times the great problem was 
to get within shot 
of your birds as 
you approached 
them. The better 
the cover the 
better chance of 
doing this, and 
provided the har- 
vest was in (and 
harvests, too, 
appear to have 
grown later), 
there was a 
generous stubble 
left, and between 
that and your 
root crops there 
was a_ chance 
of getting birds 
to lie to your 
justly admired 
dogs. Butabout 
Christmas - time, 
in many coun- 
tries, you would 
never get near a 
bird walking 
them up or shoot- 
ing over dogs. 
Yet there is 
excellent driving 
to be done a deal 
later than this, and even right up to the end of January, unless the season 
is mild and birds have begun to piir. So long as they come over the right 
hedze or belt it does not matter whether they got up twenty yards or a 
quarter of a mile in front of beaters, and in the latter part of the season they 
fly a deal stronger and give finer shots. The husiling of the birds about by 
driving them late in the year has an admirable effect in scattering them just 
before pairing time, and so is a capital corrective and preventive of inbreedinz, 
The good that driving does the stock in this respect is probably no less than 
its use in getting the old birds killed off and a vigorous young stock left. 


OF GRANBY. 
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WINTER TRAPPING. 

Where vermin are ailowed to remain pariridge preservation is almost 
useless. The sitting birds do not geta chance; nesting by pre‘erence in hedges, 
they are in the regular run and path of stoats, weasels, and rats. Winter is the 
very best time to kill these. They have not begun to breed, and every doe rat 
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and femile stoat trapped now saves the ground from having a bloodthirsty 
family to provide for in the spring. There is not much food available in 
January and February either for rats or stoats. There are no eggs, no young 
birds or young rabbits, and the rats have less of the vegetable food avaiiable 
which they find in the summer in the cornfields. Baited traps, regular.y set 
now, will be found very effectual. 

[42/ enguries under this heading to be addressed to the Shooting /-ditor.} 











N sporting subjects there cannot be too many good 
books, because when a man is unable to shoot or 
fish the next best thing is reading about them; and no 
one who has ever brought trout or pheasant to bag 
will regret the fireside hours spent over Fishing 

and Shooting, by Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P. (John Murray). 

This is no book of dry instruction in sporting technique and 
etiquette. ‘* Books, illustrations, directions, diagrams abound,” 
says the author, “ which will enable the beginner to equip himself; 
and, when equipped, to cast, to rise, hook, play, and land his fish— 
from his arm-chair.” What the beginner (in fly-fishing) really 
needs, he truly says, is “a rod, a river, and a patient friend.” 
Yet who, that 1s an expert, can write of the sports that he loves 
without bulging with instruction in every page? And indeed, in 
the section devoted to shooting, under the characteristic heading 
of ‘* How to Hit a Haystack,” Mr. Buxton fills most of a chapter 
with tabulated instructions as to how to handle your gun and 
how, when, and where to shoot, if you want to hit and kill (a) driven 
grouse, (b) driven partridges, or (c) pheasants from covert. But 
these rules are immediately followed by the excellent advice to 
chuck them all out of window and learn to shoot from shooting 
experience. This is exactly the right advice to follow the right 
instruction. No beginner should be ignorant of the proper course 
to pursue in the sudden, perplexing contingencies of a day’s sport ; 
but it he begins by considering whether a particular driven grouse 
comes under rule 9 (a), or 10 (b), he will probably not finish by 
killing that grouse. 

And the best feature of Mr. Buxton’s practical hints is their 
common-sense. Thus he admits that in fly-fishing he does not 
follow Mr. Halford’s authoritative instruction to strike from the 
reel. And why? Because he does not throw so straight a fly 
as Mr. Halford can, and finds the check of a finger on the line 
useful in tautening it. There is no need to point out that the 
majority of beginners will herein find Mr. Buxton’s example 
more useful than Mr. Halford’s precept, so ~ 
far as catching fish is concerned. 

But others, besides embryo record- 
breakers in the matter of slain fish and 
pheasants, will find Mr. Buxton’s volume 
entertaining ; for he commands an epigram- 
matic style which gives charm to every 
paragraph. Of the difference between 
salmon-flies and trout-flies he says: ‘‘ The 
fashion in salmon-flies varies almost as 
much as that in ladies’ bonnets or in 
men-of-war; for while a trout-fly is tied to 
please the fancy of the trout, a salmon-fly is 
composed to attract the fancy of the 
fisherman.” This is perfectly true ; because 
while the trout thinks that he is taking a 
fly, nobody yet has any idea what the 
salmon thinks that he is taking when he 
swallows one of the tinselled gewgaws that 
we offer him. 

If here and there we see the M.P. 
behind the sportsman, as in the advice that 
‘a fisherman, like a political party, should 
concentrate on a few items in his pro- 
gramme ”’—no ‘* Newcastle Programmes” 
for Mr. Buxton, eh?—we also see the 
man who has been happy enough in life 
to cultivate the kindly virtues which the 
“Compleat Angler” classifies as the 
attributes of the fisherman. ‘One of my Z7HE HON. MRS. 
greatest fishing disappointments—and they 
are among the greatest disappointments of life’”—he writes, 
“was mistaking a 4lb. sea-trout for a big salmon.” No one who 
had been disappointed much in life could have written that. 
Through the whole volume, indeed, runs a happy, generous, sport- 
ing spirit which puts the reader into the same complacent frame 
of mind that results from reading Izaak Walton’s masterpiece, 
or Gilbert White’s “‘Selborne.” Only one thing jars; and that 
is the author’s weakness for paraphrasing Holy Writ to sporting 
purposes, and narrating anecdotes or making references which 
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smack of irreligion. Flippant allusions to the Recording Anze} 
and to Providence, to death and funerals, to parsons’ prayers and 
human souls in connection with fishing and shooting may amuse 
some, but will certainly annoy others; and a good sportsman— 
as our genial author would be the first to admit—should not find 
pleasure in what may give unnecessary pain. 

At the same time, it is very difficult to decide where to draw 
the line in these matters, for some of Mr. Buxton’s anecdotes, 
which to the strait-laced may seem to verge on irreligion, are 
delightful. Such is that of the keen sporting youth, of whom it 
was said: ‘If he saw his grandfather, feathered like an angel, 
winging his way from heaven to earth, he would certainly bring 
him down, a rocketing shot.” Such, too, is the story of the 
angler who, unable to fish on Sundays, watched the trout, and 
discovered that they always came on the feed when the church 
bells rang. ‘** But,’ added he, ‘one time I dodged them. It 
was a Good Friday, but they thought it was Sunday, and when 
they began to rise I was there.’” 

Indeed, the good stories—such as the downpour described 
by the Irishman, “in which the drops of rain varied in size from 
a shilling to eighteenpence”—are as much a characteristic of 
this excellent addition to our sporting literature as are its sound 
advice, its picturesque descriptions, its artistic illustrations, and 
its apt quotations from old authors. With the exception of the 
blemish—which will only appear a blemish to some—noted 
above, it is altogether an admirable book. Slight errors ir 
natural history may be noted now and then, as when the author 
describes wild ducklings as “yellow,” or asserts that May-fly 
always appear on the Kennet on thesame day Heacceptsalsoasa 
‘recognised fact”’ the very doubtful theory that salmon do not 
feed in fresh water because their digestive organs fail, though he 
wisely dissents from the belief which has been so confidently 
asserted by others that fish have no capacity for distinguishing 
colours. Few naturalists, however, will agree with him that 
snipe ‘¢ drum” with their tails. 

Mr. Buxton is best on the subject of trout fishing, perhaps 
because this is evidently his favourite sport ; and he con vincingly 
explains the now-admitted superiority of ‘ dry-fly” over “ wet- 
fly” fishing. Also he ably states the case for driving grouse and 
partridges, and for the covert shooting of pheasants against the 
old-fashioned practice of *‘ walking up ” birds of all kinds. In this. 
as in most other respects, the daudator temporis acti is probably in 
the wrong; though those who know nothing at all of the matter 
are mostly on his side. 

That which, however, more than any other feature, will 
commend Mr. Buxton’s book to many readers is his earnest 
advocacy of humanity in sport. As an ardent fisherman he 
rather minimises the cruelty involved in angling; but in 
the matter of shooting, especially the shooting of hares, 
his views are worthy of the new century. 

Incidentally Mr. Buxton makes some 
very practical suggestions for the improve- 
ment of sport. Such is the recommenda- 
tion that in waters where trout are numerous 
but small, the ordinary rule as to returning 
fish to the water should be reversed, and 
that all those which are over instead of under a 
fixed size should be put back. Such also is 
the suggestion that to make pheasants rise 
from ill-situated coverts so as to provide 
‘* sporting’ shots, the undergrowth should 
be cleared away from the outer fifty yards 
or so of the covert, so that the birds would 
then see the guns and at once rise high 
through the trees, or else run_ back 
only to be dislodged, with a similar 
result of rocketing flight, when the beaters 
arrived. E. K. R. 


IN Segesta, Selinnute, and the West of Sicily (Sands), 
Mr. Douglas Sladen has reprinted that portion of his 
‘*In Sicily” which relates to the part of the island 
indicated by the title, adding some fresh letterpress 
and four illustrations. The topic is interesting 
because of the numerous allusions to the district by 
Homer, Ver-il, Cicero, Goethe, and Cardinal Newman, 
and also by reason of the bright fashion in which 
Mr. Sladen writes. The description of the manner 
in which excavation is done under Sicilian authority 
at Selinnute is simply heartbreaking. ‘‘It made me 


ST. JOHN BRODRICK. _ quite sick to see the beautiful figures aid he.ds being 


broken by careless picks, and I could scarcely resist 
striking them when they had spoiled a specimen, or dug up one which they 
did not think of sufficient value, and deliberately broke it in half before they 
threw it away.” The illustrations show how grand are the treasures of statuary 
disclosed in the great Greek city which Hannibal wiped out of existence. 
Recollections of a Royal Iarish, by Patricia Lindsay (Murray). This 
admirably simple volume is of distinct aid to those who like to linger over the 
wowwanly side of the character of the greatest of English Queens. Dr. Robertson, 
Mrs. Lindsay’s father, spent thirty-three years in ‘‘close connection with the 
Roval Family, years of devoted attachment and faitnful service on his side, and 
of unvarying kindness, friendship, and consideration on theirs.” Nowhere, 
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except perhaps unconsciously in the leaves of Queen Victoria’s “Journal,” are the 
simp! city of the Queen’s life at Deeside, and the feelin: of the country folk 
towards her, more faithfully represented than in this pltin narrative. It contains 
nothing exciting or sensational, but there are yvlimpses of all manner of 
distinguished persons, of Gladstone, Beaconsfield, the Duchess of Kent, 
Dr. Norman Mcleod, Mrs. Horatio Ross (who shot almost as well as her 
husband), and a score besides. There are characteristic stories of the Queen, 
too, not the least pleasant being that in which she is shown begging the 
«“ meenister” of Craithie to permit his faithful collie Towser to resume his 
accustomed place by the pulpit, from which he was ousted when the Queen 
first began to sit under the good man himself. Mrs. Lindsay knows her 
[fie Jands and her Highland families. 

I is perhaps open to doubt whether either Sir Edward Clarke or Mr. E jmund 
Gosse possesses that complete sense of humour which enables a man to enjoy 
thoroughly satire directed against himself, but for the rest of the world 
Le Byron de nos jours will be a treat of no mean order. It is an imitation 
rat. cr than a parody of ‘* English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” in which 
son<body, probably the editor of the A/onthly Neview himself, makes really 
gor cous fun out of the controversy between Sir Edward and Mr. E’imund, 
fr which both antagonists emerged amidst a storm of s«idicule. Nor are 
Sir Sdward and Mr. Edmund the only sufferers. 

‘* Stull must I hear ?—while Austin prints his verse 
And Satan’s sorrows fill Corelli’s purse.” 
Ti < is the beginning. Next comes a killing summary in verse of Sir Edward’s 
pr \ouncement, just near enough to accuracy to be biting. And then Mr. Gosse: 
‘+ |e’s the head verger i! he’s not the Dean,” with ‘‘ this is no place for lawyers, 
ou you go!” 
‘¢ Sir Edward turns to go, but as he wends 
One swilt irrelevant retort he sends. 
‘Your logic and your taste I both disdain, 
You’ve quoted wrong from Jonson and Montaigne.’ 
The shaft goes home and somewhere in the rear 
Birrell, in smallest print, is heard to cheer. 


” 


In fine, if I must choose—although I see 

That both are wrong—Great Gosse ! I’d rather be 
A critic suckled in an age outworn 

Than a blind horse that starves knee-deep in corn.” 
Ye. after all, is this delicious ‘‘ savoury,” which 
maxes us long, hke Oliver Twist, for more, the 
work of the author of ** Mordred: A Tragedy?” 
Does it not smack somewhat of the author of 
‘this makes your Royal Pots-dam silly?” True 
it is that Mr. Seaman is Durtar-ing, but the 
penny post runs to and from India. Or, it may 
be, that Mr. Godley has turned his attention to 
the Monthly Review. Be the author who he 
nay, he deserves his meed of real thanks. 

Exceptionally interesting letters written from 
Delhi in 1857 by Sir Henry Barnard, Greathed, 
the political adviser, Neville Chamberlain, Henry 
Norm:n, Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, and John 
Lawrence himself form an entirely timely article 
illustrating the striking contrast between ‘* Then ” 
and ‘‘Now.” In “The Age of the Inhabited World” 
Sir Edward Fry continues his reasoned attack upon 
the chronology of the biologists, arguing in effect 
that if it be admitted, as of course it is, that in past 
ages the heat of the sun was greater, and the 
forces which brought about geological changes were more rapid in their opera- 
tion, biological chron»logy must be discounted largely. Certainly the great 
lawyer in his later years of leisure suggests a fa-cinatins line of thought. 
Mr. Arthur Morrison continues his historical and lucid analysis, beautifully 
illustrated, of *¢The Painters of Japan,” which, when published in book form 
(as it doubiless will be), will be full of value. In his dog-story ‘* Danny,” and 
in his eighty-seventh trief chapter of it, Mr. Alfred Oilivant kills off his hero, 
or rather makes him commit suicide. ‘* Danny ” is hardly likely to make such 
a hit as **Owd Bob,” partly because there is really too much of the dog in it, 
partly because it is cryptic and bard to follow at times. But it is only fair to 
sav that the chapters are very brief, and that the story may be easier to read as 
a whole than as a serial. 

First IMPRESSIONS, 

the Commission of H.M.S. Zerrible, by George Crowe, Master-at-Arms 
(Newnes). This is a thoroughly workmanlike and interesting account of a 
notable commission wh ch, as all the world knows, included yeoman service done 
in South Africa and China. The wonder of it is that it was written by a 
Mas‘er-at-Arms, and, since a Master-at-Arms has really a great deal of power 
on boaré ship, it is something more thin satisfactory to find one of them who 
possesses so much literary power and facility in plain narration as are to be found 
within these covers. The book siiows more clearly than many a more ambitious 
volume what life in the Navy really is. 

Lhe Unconguerabie Colony, by James Henry Cochrane, M.A. (John Long). 
‘As the author has written these episodes and lays to commemorate the brave 
deeds of old in his native Ulster, while he has been suffering from broken 
health and living at a distance from the resources of good libraries,” he throws 
himself on the reader’s indulgence. Mr. Cochrane, M.A., tries his readers too 
high. Bad health is no excuse for writing badly, aithough it is a very good 
resson ‘or not writing at all, An extract will justify this severity : 

‘‘And a long way out at sea, had we seen with ecstasy, 

Like a monarch of old Scotland a high mountain soaring grand ; 

It was called, they said, Slieve Donard, and we felt most highly honoured 
For it beamed with golden sunset as we hastened to the strand. 

But, although the scene was fair, yet the fields were poor and bare, 
And the signs of tillage wanting on a soil for labour good, 

With a feature more alarming than the absence of high farming— 
The submission of the peasants to a worship dark and crude.” 

Surely this is the acme of bathos and jingle. 

_ the Doll Man’s Gift, by Harry A. James, illustrated by K. M. Sheaping 
( ‘ewnes). This is a distinctly nice child’s book, which will serve very weil 
i birthdays and the like, with dainty little illustrations. The preface is pretty 
Ir ils indirect allusion to the tiny pip and the mighty tree which sprang from it, 
tound which the story grows, ‘*I would follow Adam’s craft and turn gardener, so 
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A CURIOUS FRIENDSHIP. 
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lend me your heart that I may plant a tiny tree in it which I beg of you to cherish. 
An’ your heart be pure, the sapling’s tender roots will bury themselves in its 
ample depths, and a sturdy tree bearing much fruit will spring forth, Who 
knows but at the foot of such a tree flowers may not sering up, whose delicate 
hues might put the ribbon-seller and his silks to shame? But of him and 
them let the story be told by word and picture.” It is so told, brightly and 
well, so that Mr. James will very likely attain in London the reputation which 
he has won in the provinces. The preface, by the way, appears upon a 
fac-simile of a horn book, such as the late Mr. Andrew Tuer loved. 


— CORRESPONDENCE. | 





ABNORMAL DEVELOPMENT OF RODENTS’ TEETH. 

[fo rue Epiror or “Country LIFE.”) 
S1r,—Shooting in the South of Ireland last year I came across an instance of 
those ‘‘abnormal conditions occasionally to be met with in the teeth of rodents ” 
referred to in the letter of ‘*J. L. P.” in a recent number of Counrry LIFE. 
We were walking some rough grass between coverts, p cking—or rather kicking 
—up a rabbit here and there on the way. I had just shot one which appeared 
to **go” very well, and as my man (who is a great authority on rodents and 
their ailments) retrieved it he remarked that it was a ‘‘tusker.” A ‘* tusker ” 
appears to be a rabbit whose upper and lower teeth satis'y Euclid’s definition of 
parallel lines—though produced to infinitv they never meet. This unfortunate 
‘**tusker” had gone on producing teeth till they were about an inch long, which, 
as they grew, curled back into the lips, giving the animal, when viewed v/s-a-vis, 
the fierce and forbidding look of a bulldog. The lower jaw with its teeth got 
lost in the boiling—fell to pieces, I was told—to which it was subjected. I 
enclose the upper for your inspection. The rabbit was a trifle under-sized an1 
thin, though full-grown and otherwise healthy. ‘* Taskers” appear to be not 
uncommon.—CHARLES WEEKES. 

[This malformation is by no means uncommon, but the peculiarity in this 
particular case is that two supplementary teeth seem to have been formed. [tis 
impossible to say whether this was the original cause of the upper teeth being forced 
out of their natural position, but probably it was. Neither pair of teeth seem to 
have come in contact with those of the lower jaw, 
the second pair being quite rudimentary. —Eb. ] 

DOG AND FOX. 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘*CounrTrRY LIFE. ’] 
Sir, —I am sending you herewith a very interesting 
photograph I recently took. The fox is the property 
ofa friend of mine, a veterinary surgeon, and it has 
struck up an acquaintance with an Irish terrier 
under treatment fora brokea leg. The two are on 
the best of terms, and it is an extraordinary sight 
to see the fox sympathising with the crippled terrier. 
The picture wiil, doubtless, greatly interest your 
sporting readers. —E. S. FowLer, Chard. 





THE ACCLIMATISATION OF BIRDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘f CountRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—You kind!y inserted a letter of mine sone 
time ago on the subject of acclimatising birds. 
Eventually I made an attempt to acclimatise some 
Australian grass pirroquets, The notices of the matter in the Press brought mea 
large correspondence showing me exactly what had become of the birds. 
Tney had kept almost steadily on the move. Some of them wandered round 
Pembrokeshire, others apparently (nearly half of them) crossed Carmarthenshive, 
and went up the valley through Breconshire, and into Herefordshire and Shrop- 
shire. They are very hardy birds, and, I think, would have done well here, 
but they are of too roving a dispusition to stay in any one district ; and most of 
them, I am sorry to say, have already been trapped or shot, and o‘ten by pe ple 
who should have known better. As the matter of acclimatisa ion evidently 
interests a large number of people, you will perhaps allow me to mention a 
further attempt which I am making in turning out some re i-cresied cardinals 
that have been sent me from Argentina. nese birds have slaty grey backs ard 
wings, nearly white breasts, and bright crimson heads and crests, which make 
them very conspicuous objects. Trey are a size between a sparrow and a 
lark. Some of them I have left in an outdoor aviary to act as call-birds 
to attract the others, and the rest I turned loose here some days ayo. 
In the aviary they seemed wild, but out of doors they are quite the reverse, 
showing more confidence even than robins. They wander some distance by 
day and come back to feed near the house or with the chickens in the village 
near here. _ I hope that any of your readers who may come across them, if they 
wander away, will not endeavour to add them to their collection, but give them 
a chance to stay and breed. They eat almost anything—canary seed, bread, 
worms, or insects—so are easily provided for. From what I can see of them, 
I fancy they will stay here, at any rate till the spring; but they seem very 
quarrelsome among themselves, and may wander away when the warm weather 
comes and food is plentiful. As winter pets, however, they are most enter- 
taining to watch, and anyone who loves birds would be well repaid for buying a 
few to turn out in hisown garden. —JOHN WYNFORD PHILIPps, Lydstep Ilaven, 

Penally, Pembrokeshire. 


THE REAFFORESTATION OF HAINAULT FOREST. 
[To THE Epiror or *Counrry LiFE,”] 
S1r,—There can be no doubt whatever that the best way will be to plough the 
grass and arable land, and to sow the seeds of wild trees and shrubs as proposed 
by Mr. Buxton. On the hill tops, where the soil is lizht, might be sown bi:ch, 
fir, juviper, mountain ash, whitethorn, and holly, Lower down, where the svil 
is betier, oak, beech, holly again, blackthorn and whitethorn, with hazel as 
undergrowth. Where the lighter land is desired to be covered or patched with 
brakes of wild growt.s, not exactly woodland, such as is seen in so much of the 
beautiful wild land in the South of England, there should be sowings of bramble, 
holly, blackthorn or wh.tethorn, and dog rose. The smail native shrubs should 
not be forgotten, such as the spindle iree (Euonymus europeus), an | the be vutiful 
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small trees—crab, service, white beam, bird 
cherry, and medlar ; this series also including the 
mountain ash, The wild cherry grows into a large 
, of extreme beauty on the edge of 
woodland, both when in Lloom and in autumn 
leaf-colour. The most difficult part of the scheme , 
to achieve would probably be tne desired fine turf ee 
such as comes naturally on poor hill land. The ‘ 
land would have to be fallowed and constantly 
hoed for a year or two to get rid of the weeds. 
Nothing is easier than to get such land into 
wild ‘* rough ” of coarse grass, gorse, and broom. 
The present writer had occasion to take in hand 
what five months before had been a turnip-fieid, 
where a house had just been built, and where 
such an environment was desired in order to be 
in harmony with woodland and other neighbour- 
ing rough ground. The land was ploughed and 
harrowed and immediately sown with ‘ bents” 


forest tree 


(rough grasses). Your present correspondent 
followed with gorse and broom seed, sowing 
very thinly, broadcast, in large patches, here 
and there about the field ; one kind of seed at 
a time, but the sowings sometimes overlapping. 
Then it was again harrowed and rolled. This 
was done in April, 1898, and for the last two 
years no one would know that it was not virgin 
‘*rough ” ; indeed, now the gorseand broom are 
so large that a good deal of it has to be hacked 
away.—G, JEKYLL. G. Brodie. 





[To tHE Eprror or ** Country LIFE.” } 
S1rk,--I respond with pleasure to the invitation to comment on Mr. Buxton’s 
plan, but am under the disadvantage of not having seen the area he proposes to 
reafforest. If such a scheme can be carried out, it seems to me a most desirable 
one; and as I hold strong convictions that most of these matters are subjects 
for experiment, and that we do not know what can be done until we try, my 
sympathies are entirely with the originator of the plan. At the same time, it is 
always wise to gather as much informa- 
tion as possible from past experience, and 
I believe it is the rule that sloping light 
land which has gone out of forest, as this 
is said to have done, is apt to give 
trouble on account of some of the follow- 
ing peculiarities : The loss of leaf-mould 
or humus ; the shallowing and washing 
out of the soil; the formation of hard 
pans, or the existence of hard rock some 
little distance beneath the surface of 
the soil, and so forth. No doubt these 
matters are being carefully enquired into, 
and it will be recognised that the 
present state of the land, with reference 
to them, will be the chief matter in 
deciding what procedure shoula be 
adopted, It is frequently better to plant 
than to sow, and such is almost cer- 
tainly the case unless the soil is suitable— 
sufficiently retentive of moisture in 
summer, and not too wet in winter. 
Then, again, there is the question of 
animal marauders, especially rabbits, to 
be considered. If these abound, some 
protective measures will be needed. The 
complex question of the struggle for existence—of which I notice Mr. Buxton 
is fully cognisant—is full of possibilities. It is no doubt true that a mixed 
woodland flora of the kind proposed is most desirable, but some care 
would be needed on many lisht lands, for many years, to keep brambles, 
roses, and gorse in check while the young oaks, beeches, and hornbeams were 
coming through. Have the claims of the Scots pine been fully considered ? 
It is, perhaps, the easiest of all trees to establish on such lands as these appear 
to be, from the description to hand. How would it be to start with planting 
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clumps of this (for the purpose) excellent tree, and use it as a nurse for other 
I am glad to see that the blackthorn, holly, hawthorn, and broom are include 

perhaps the hazel and chestnut might be added with advantage. In conclusio: 
I hope it will be understood that these remarks are not made as of one wi 
knoweth ; for, on the one hand, I cannot pretend to write as a special authori 
on this particular subject ; and, on the other, there are probably so many thin 
as yet unexpected in the hands of the gods for those who will experiment i 
woodland sowing and planting, that 

may be doubted if anyone can predict 
what may or may not be done. My chie! 
objects in touching the sutject at all 
are to express my sympathy with one 
who will try experiments of the kind 
in England, and to raise a few points of 
discussion on which expert foresters 
may say things more fitting and to the 
purpose. Surely it ought to be possible 
to carry out such a scheme as is pro 
pozed, and its accomplishment will 
assuredly have for reward the gratitude 
of many who come after. But these 
things are not done in a few days or years, 
and Mr. Buxton’s wisdom in seeking 
all suggestions possible must commend 
itself to all who are interested in wood 
land scenery.—H. MARSHALL Warp. 


THE RISING GENERATION OF 
THE VELDT. 

[To THE Eptror.] 
S1r,—-The pickaninnies of South Africa 
have not been long in utilising the 
cast-offs of the troops, and turn out in most remarkable costumes. The 
youngsters swarm round the camps and pick up all the old tins, etc., which are 
thrown away.—T, S. B. 


TWO SCOTCH TURF MEMORIALS. 

[fo THE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The accompanying illustrations depict two unique turf memorials, which 
exist on Mormond Hill in Aberdeenshire. Mormond 
Hill rises in two summits of 769ft. and 749ft. above 
sea level, and being on the coast its bold and rather 
peculiar configuration causes it to serve as a landmark 
to mariners. On its south-western brow, overlooking 
the village of Strichen, is the figure of a horse (it 
more resembles a cat), which, occupying a space ol 
near'y half an acre, consists of pieces of white quartz 
rock, fitted into cuttings in the turf. The ‘White 
Horse” was formed about a hundred years ago by 
the tenantry of the Strichen Estate to commemorate 
the war-horse of Lord Lovat. The outlined figure o! 
a stag on the seaboard face of the hill, directly over 
Whiteside Farm, occupies a space of nearly an acre. 
Tne “White Stag” measures 240ft. from the tip of 
the antlers to the hoof, and consists of similar 
materials to those of the ‘* White Horse.” It was 
formed in 1870, merely with the object of serving 
as a conspicuous landmark. Both memorials appear 
in bold relief, from the contrast of their quartzite 
stones to the circumjacent mossy soil. These are 
the only turf memorials of the kind to be found 
in Scotland, and though somewhat similar to the 
figures of ‘White Horses” which exist in England 
at Uppington, Westbury, Pewsey Vale, Cherhill, 
and Thirsk, their formation must have been a more 
arduous undertaking than the latter, formed _ by 
removing the turf so as to show the underlying chalk. The 
difficulty, however, proved no real obstacle to the persevering 
men of Buchan and the pretty fancy might well be copied 
Copyright, elsewhere. —H. G. A. 





